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Sixteen Million Men SCHOLASTIC’'S 
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“Calmly, without fear and without 
hysteria,” President Roosevelt said last 
week, “we are building s and planes 
and tanks and ships — and all the other 
tools which modern defense requires. 
We are mobilizing our citizenship, for 
we are calling on men and women and 
reer and money to join in making 
our defense effective. Today's registra- 
tion for training and service is the key- 
stone in the arch of national defense.” 

An hour before the President spoke, 
the young men of America between the. 
ages of 21 and 35 had begun register- 
ing for the first peacetime selective mil- 
itary service in the nation’s history. 

The registration was called as “peace- 
ful as a prayer meeting.” The tremen- 
dous job was done rapidly and effi- 
pms 6 There was no serious trouble 
anywhere. When the weary clerks in 
125,000 registration places went home 
at night they had signed up over 16 


million men. 


The Army to have the first 
batch of 30,000 trainees on their way 
to camp about November 18. By 
next June 15, 800,000 men will have 
been called up. That will bring the 
total strength of our army to 1,400,000 
men. 


Campaign Home Stretch 


The presidential a entered its 
decisive stage last week. Election Day 
is close at hand. Most of the voters who 
were sitting on the fence have clim 
down on one side or the other. Repu 
licans and Democrats alike are startin 
their final bids for the votes that wi 
make Mr. Willkie or Mr. Roosevelt Pres- 
ident. 

There was no let-up last week in 
Willkie’s high-pressure campaign. He 
had already traveled 12,000 miles 
through thirty states, making hundreds 
of speeches. He spent the first part of 
last week in upper New York state, 
then headed west again into Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and Missouri. He empha- 
sized two points in his s hes: one, 
“Only the strong can be Loe ta only 
the productive can be strong”; two, 
-America must end “the slavery of idle- 
ness.” 

Meanwhile President Roosevelt also 
visited Ohio. He went to 
inspect defense industries. 
He says these trips are 
, “non-political.” The Re- 

¢ — call them “make 

lieve non-political.” 

At Dayton the President 
spoke by radio to all the 
nations of the Americas. 
“We are determined,” he 
said, “to use our energies 
and our resources to coun- 
teract and repel the for- 
ei lots, the propaganda, 
as holo ‘aulatien, 3 
underground warfare orig- 
inating in Europe and now 
clearly directed against all 
of the republics on this 
side of the ocean. 

“That propaganda re- 
peats and repeats that de- 
mocracy is a decadent 
form of government. . . . 
We reject that thought. 
We say that we are the 
future. We say that the di- 
rection~- in which sed 
would lead us is 

Collins in Montreal Gasette’ no forward; backward to 
WASHINGTON NEWS the bondage of the Pha- 


At once the machinery for selecting 
trainees began to whir. The members 
of 6,500 local draft boards were ap- 
— Their first job was to give num- 

rs to all the men on their lists. Then 
a national lottery will be held in Wash- 
ington to pick the numbers of the men 
who will enter the army for a year’s 
training. The drawing will take place 
in Washington on October 29. 
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Gallup Poll was issued last 
week. It showed an increase of 1% (up 
to 45%) in Willkie’s total vote. Five 
states had shifted from Roosevelt to 
Willkie. Although Roosevelt still had 
414 electoral votes to Willkie’s 117, Dr. 
Gallup said, “the race, which the Insti- 
tute has pointed out from the beginning 
is a close contest, becomes even closer 
in terms of the popular vote.” 

The Democrats announcted that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would make an old- 
fashioned political tour the im- 
portant states of the East during the last 
two weeks before the election. He will 
make five major political speeches. 


Wages and Hours 


The ‘ legal work week, under the 
Wages and Hours Law, was cut from 
42 to 40 hours on October 24. At the 
same time Colonel Philip B. Fleming, 
administrator of the law, issued some 
new definitions of the people who are 
to be covered by it. 

According to the law, companies do 
not have to pay extra money to “execu- 
tive, administrative and essional” 
employes or to “outside ” who 
work overtime. Colonel Fleming’s new 
ruling includes in these classes practi- 
cally all white-collar workers who eam 
$200 a month or more. It also defines 
writers and artists of all kinds as “pro- 
fessional” workers, and adds driver- 
salesmen and routemen to the outside 
salesman class. This will exempt about 
200,000 workers who are now covered 
by the law. 

Many union leaders and some Con- 
gressmen criticized the new exemption. 
They that the act isn’t enforced 
even for who are covered by “a 

say that 94% of the companies su 
Fifa ee law have never ie ben 
inspected, including 46,000 companies 
_ which ; ts have been 
. But the Wages and Hours Division 


has only 1,871 por ene and they claim 

‘on “s ay can. They have 
as as . 

visited beak 22,000 and collected 

more than $4,265,000 in back pay for 


workers during the past two . The 
new, definitions of the people cove 
by the Act are on the ground 


that this measure was intended to aid 
only the lowest paid groups. 
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oF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 

Stalin was the most ious figure 
Power from St. Lawrence Primer Sy T tapeicontta wi 
The more factories we have working just over the Rumanian border in Bessa- 
on defense jobs, the more electric rabia. wouldn't like to see Hitler 
we need to run them. The same thing is get control of the Dardanelles. If he 


true in Canada. Canada and the United 
States made a deal last week which will 
give them both more power. 

The power will come from the St. 
Lawrence River. For several years Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has been anxious to 
build a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Waterway. This wouid it ocean- 
going ships to sail up into the 
Great Lakes by way of the river. It 
would also generate a t amount of 
eectric power. Part of this waterway 
would be in Canada. So the two coun- 
tries would have to te on it. 
But some in both stag nary 
States and j to j 
ect, for fear it sie © phone vith 
private utilities and other routes for 
commerce. It was held up for years. 

War needs did away with some of the 
objections. It was announced that the 
United States would allow Canada to 
divert more water into that country from 
the Niagara River. The announcement 
also said that “in order to assure ade- 
quate power ies-to meet the re- 
quirements of iense production in 
the northeastern United States and Can- 
ada” the two governments would start 
immediately i en ing 
and other investigations” in part of the 
St. Lawrence. ’ 

This of course didn’t mean that the 
whole Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Water- 
way project had been accepted. But it 
did seem to bring it a step nearer, 


Balkan Bluffs 
There were still no signs last week of 


just what the Germans were to in 
Rumania. But whatever it was, "s 
Balkan neighbors were getting for 

Sede of 


it. It was that h 

thousands Fry om el Russian, German 
and Italian troops were lined up 

Balkan borders. And Greece was 


to be taking mew measures. Rus- 
sia, Turkey, Greece Jugoslavia were 
g fri gestures toward each 


sians, either. But neither does he want 
them to be making faces at him from 
over the Rumanian border. If he puts 
png, ago ce opaque eesaghnd 
ma two birds with one stone. He 
wall be getting for an eastward 
drive. And at the same time he will be 
showing the Russians that it wouldn’t be 
healthy for them to interfere with him 
[et eee ee eee 
like a game between Hit- 
olen 
43 Days of Bombing 
This was written on the -third 
consecutive day of the bombing of Lon- 
don. On some days masses of German 
planes have blasted the city for hours 
on end. At other times it has been only 
for ee Ge aie coon, 
been when - g clouds, 
“ps sop fogs fom the Chanel, and 
Lookne ta ion 
But there has been 
no single day without 
some bombs. 
The British government 
issued another casualty list 
last week. They reported 
that 8,365 civilians (mofe 
women and children than 
men) had been killed and 
12,352 inj since large- 
a gly pa 
i Liverpoo 
and other parts of Eng- 
land had suffered. But 
four-fifths of the recent 
casualties were in London. 
Last week the Nazis 
Fy sbeldm. over 
masses vy, compara- 
tively slow bombers for 
daytime raids. The British 
cess 


| 
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They began using single light bombers 
instead, or small ela speedy 
little fighter planes carrying bombs. 
These were much harder for the British 
defenders to hit. But at the same time 
they probably didn’t do as much dam- 
age. 

And British raids on Germany con- 
tinued, of course. The R. A. F. was still 
blasting away systematically at arms 
factories, oi] supplies and invasion bases. 
And every once in a while they raided 
Berlin, just to let the Germans know 
they were still on the job. 


Several brushes between small Brit- 
ish warships were reported last week. 
People wondered whether this meant 
that the Germans were trying to tighten 
up their blockade of the British Isles. 
Or was the Royal Navy really going to 
work on German-held Channel ports? 

There was still no sign of an invasion. 
But the Britisli announced that they 
thought they had broken one up in Sep- 
tember before it could get started by 
bombing German concentrations in the 


Burma Road Reopened 


For three years the le of China 
have been taking terrible unishment 
from the Ja army and air force. 
But have kept on fighting. They 
—— t sooner or later Great Britain 
and the United States would decide 
that it was to their interest to help 
China. Last week it began to look as 
if that time had come. 

Of course the western democracies 
have. been giving China some help all 
along. But it's been pretty feeble. They 
didnt want to anger the Japanese so 





thn o Sheng 
Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 


“Ceiling for Hours and Floor for Wages” 
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that they would turn to Hitler to get 
aid for their side. But now Japan has 
joined up with Hitler anyway. England 
and the United States don’t want to 
fight Japan. But they are agen 
do what they can to help China and to 
hurt Japan without going to war. 

Last week the British reopened the 
Burma Road. A lot of supplies are get- 
ting into China dec small side 
doors. But this is the only main road 
over which British and American sup- 
plies can be carried. It was closed three 
months ago when Britain was trying to 
make friends with Japan. 

A few hours later Japanese bombs 
0 crashing along the road, which 
links Rangoon in Burma with Chung- 
king, the capital of China. The Japa- 


nese now have air bases in Indo-China 


Chinese all along. The Russians 
Japanese are not on very 

Last week a new Japanese lected 
wren oa Sil Voupes Lanenta. His job will 
be to y | to patch things up with Rus- 
sia. If that could be done Japan could 
face Britain and the United States with- 
out having to worry about being 
stabbed in the back by Russia. 


Spain and the Axis 


Everybody has been wondering what 
Spain’s next move would be in the 
European war. General Franco is on 

terms with Hitler and Mussolini, 
and he would like to seize Gibraltar. 
But he isn’t anxious to plunge his 
poverty-stricken people into the war. 


Harris & Ewing 


Richard McGrail (21) of Worcester, Mass., is putting his name on Uncle Sam’s 


list of future soldiers. 


only a couple of hours away from the 
Burma Road. They said their first day’s 
bombing had closed it again. But the 
Chinese insisted that traffic was moving 
steadily along it. 

And Britain and the United States 
did two other things last week which 
will help China. Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator Jesse H. Jones announced that 
the United States is going to lend 
China some more money. And the Brit- 
ish arranged to buy up all the airplane 

asoline in the Netherlands Indies to 
cos the Japanese from getting it. 


War would mean that Spain couldn't 
get any more of the supplies which it 
needs so badly from England and the 
United States. 

Franco’s brother-in-law and right 
hand man, Ramon Serrano Suner, is 
more enthusiastic about Germany and 
Italy than Franco is. He has been head 
of the Falange Espagnol (Spain’s only 
political party) and Minister of Gov- 
ernment. Last week he was promoted 
to be Foreign Minister. 

This pleased the Germans. Serrano 
Suner’s promotion, German news- 


op greed 
right away. oe it does mean that from 
now on one of the most important 
tions in the Spanish vediniet whe 


held by a particularly good friend of 


Hitler's. The new Foreign Minister de- 
clared upon assuming charge of the 
ministry that Spain was ready to accept 
“the new order” in Europe. 


Small-Fry Aggressor 

Thailand (Siam) is only a little 
larger in area than the state of Cali- 
fornia. Its population is just a little 
more than double that of New York 
City. But Thailand was big enough to 
be a headache to France last week. 

The Thailanders used to be very 
friendly to Great Britain and France. 
But during the past a ng they 
have been getting more more in- 
dependent. And they have been mak- 
ing up to Japam. They saw how easily 
the Japanese talked and shot their way 
into French Indo-China. They won- 
dered if they ouldn’t get away with 
the same thing. 

So the Thailandets massed their little 
army on the Indo-Chinese border, in 
the best Hitler style. Then they de 
manded pieces of Indo-China terri 
which had once been part of Thail 
including some islands in the era 
river. French government offe 
to talk over the islands. But they told 
the authorities in Indo-China to fight 
if the Thailanders tried to help them- 
selves to anything more. 

This caused a great hullabaloo in 
Bangkok, but war may be avoided. 


Mobilizing for Kindness 


“Human kindness has never weak- 
ened the stamina or softened the fibre 
of a free people,” President Roosevelt 
declared last week. “A nation does not 
Ss 

That ancient injunction to love 
neighbor as th If is still the force that 
animates our faith. . 

The President was g the an 
nual Mobilization for Human Needs. 
This is a joint effort by 36 social wel- 
fare and health organizations to picture 


the splendid work done by te wel- 
fare agencies, and to saciidlas at their 
needs. The Mobilization doesn’t collect 


any money itself. It urges people to 
support their own community chests. — 
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The Minor Parties: Little but Often Important 


They Elect No Candidates for President, but They Have Markedly 
Influenced the Policies and Platforms of the Major Parties 


and verbal fireworks of our 

Presidential: campaign is fur- 
nished by our two major parties — 
Republican and _ Democratic. The 

hes and of R ublican 
candidate Wendell L. Willkie, and 
President Roosevelt attract much 
attention. But five other have 
candidates in this Presidential race. 
These minor—or so-called third- 
parties have no chance of electing 
their candidates. They, however, 
have influenced the political life of 
America for many years. They have 
often done an effective job of bring- 
ing problems to the attention of the 
American people, and forcing the 
major parties to do something about 
them. 

Consider the record of the P 
ulist, or People’s Party. In the = 
1890's this party won the su 
thousands bores farmers throu 
South and West. It forced 
parties to sit up and take cael 
polling over a million votes in the 
1892 election. Its Presidential candi- 
date then was James B. Weaver. In 
the 1894 Con ional elections the 
Populists did even better. But in 
1896 the supported the Dem- 
ocratic candidate William Jennings 
Bryan, and his defeat caused it to 
die out. But the many reforms fa- 
vored by the crusading Populists did 


[Vfsnd: verbal” feoworks of on 


not die with this . The income 
eight hour day, “Australian” or secret 
ballot, and the direct election of 
. S. Senators were some of the 
Populist reforms which the major 
parties later adopted. The Demo- 
crats and ublicans had de- 
nounced these P list proposals as 
“radical” or “socialistic.” But within 


30 years almost all of them had been 
speerres by Congress and the peo- 
ple 


Thus, according to the Christian 
Science Monitor, the third parties 
“have their successes in 
the in ction and promotion of 
issues (and reforms) rather than in 
the election of candidates. . .. Yet in 
the hard field of elections,” the Mon- 
itor adds, “they have had a share of 
successes, too. Merriam and Gosnell, 
in The American Party System, com- 
pute that from 1896 to 1939 the 
minor parties chose some 15 Gov- 
ernors, 196 Senators and Represen- 
tatives, and many members of State 

latures, besi county and 
ran officials.” Now fer" a ak 
of the five minor parties in the 1940 
Presidential race. 


Oldest Minor Party 


The Prohibition Party is the oldest 
of the t minority parties. It was 
formed in 1869 to carry on a nation- 
wide campaign against intemperance. 
After the passage of the Prohibition 
Amendment in 1919 the’ Party was less 
active until a change in public opinion 
resulted in the repeal of the Amend- 
ment. In 1936 the Party conducted a 
vigorous campaign. Its 1940 candi- 
dates are R . Babson, economist, 
for President, and Edgar V. Moorman, 
— Far page for Vice Presi- 

t insists that the 
way to pth relief problem op 
stop our ahnual expenditure of $5 bil- 
lion we cdoga liquor and use this money for 
benef preg “We are vitally inter- 
the Party platform declares, “in 


partying government and reducing 
taxation, in conserving nat- 
ened tei ieee tear a and ma- 
who occupy 

ar ‘an the we | in encouraging em- 
engaged in honest and useful 

in assuring wage workers and 
consumers a fair share of industry's 


products and profits. . 


Socialist Party 

Strongest of the third parties is the 
Socialist. It has polled the largest vote 
among minor parties in most presiden- 
tial elections since its formation in 1899 
— excepting, of course, the “Bull Moose” 
Progressives in 1912 and the LaFol- 
lette Progressive Party, which the So- 
ae supported in 1924. The Social- 

i on Ba was 1920 when their 
Presidential candidate, Eugene V. Debs, 
received nearly one. million votes. At 
that time a group split off from the 
Socialists to form the Communist Party. 
Both these parties believe in govern- 
ment ownership and operation of fac- 
tories, mines, and land. The Socialists, 
however, believe in general that this 
program may be attained through the 
peaceful means of the ballot. The Com- 
munists doubt that this program can be 
carried through without a violent revo- 
lution, and justify the use of force 
against those in control of business and 
industry. 

Norman Thomas, a former clergyman 
and strong defender of civil liberties, 
has been the Socialist candidate in 
every Presidential election since 1928. 
His Vice-Presidential running-mate this 
year is Maynard C. Krueger, youthful 
University of Chicago economics pro- 
fessor. The Socialist Party is the only 
important that favors a strongly 
“isolationist foreign licy. It o 
“aid short of war Soha Britain Vs ue 
denounced conscription. Here is a short 
analysis of certain important planks in 
the Republican, Demotratic and So- 
cialist platforms. (Students will find a 


ROGER W. BABSON 
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jor parties’ 
orms in Scholastics “America 
Votes” pamphlet. ) 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Republican 

Is “firmly opposed” to involving this na- 
tion in war. . . . But favors “extension to 
all people fighting for liberty . . . of such 
aid as shall not . . . endanger our own 
national defense. . . .” 


ar analysis of the ma’ 
pla 


the, defenaeaat ene. shoves, hat fox wii 
make wars MORE, not less likely. . . .” 


' PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


Republican 

“We to reduce to the minimum 
Federal ition with business. . . . 
We pledge ourselves to continue only those 
enterprises (of Government) whose main- 


From “The March of Democracy,” by James Truslow Adams (Scrinuers) 
The high-water mark of third party movements was reached in 1912 when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s “Bull Moose” Progressives bolted the Republican Party and 
brought about the election of Woodrow Wilson. This cartoon, “A Simple Equa- 


tion,” appeared in Puck. 


a 
Democratic 


Pledges itself to keep America out of 
war. . . . But offers aid to democracies so 
long as this “is not inconsistent with the 
national _ self- 


interest of our own 
defense. . . .” 
Socialist _ 

“The first demand of the American peo- 
ple must now be: Keep America Out of 
War! That means a refusal to take any 
of those ‘steps short of war’ — which by 
very definition are steps in the direction 
of war. . . . However hard the decision, 
the American people must resolutely de- 
termine to avoid all roads to war and 
pursue only the paths to peace. . . .” 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Republican 
“We declare for the prompt, orderly and 
realistic building of our defense to the 
point at which we shall be able not only 
to defend. the United States, its possessions 
and outposts, but also efficiently to uphold 
in war the Monroe Doctrine. . . .” 
Democratic 
“We propose to — America with 
an invincible air force, a navy strong 
enough to protect all our seacoasts and our 
national interests and a fully equipped and 
mechanized army. . . .” 
Socialist 
“ ... The New Deal has turned from its 
failure to conquer poverty at home to arm- 
ament economics and the hope of war- 
-time profits. . . . ‘Americanism, ed- 
ness and peace, the Republican an, 
accents the worst of Roosevelt’s war 
gram — the utilitization of the national de- 
ense issue to evoke national hysteria and 
to ‘put labor in its place.’ 
hy must we have a time mil- 
itary draft. . . . ? Because of the imminent 
danger of invasion? Nonsense! We still 
have two mighty oceans to help guard our 
ramparts. Our most probable foe has still 
a conquered Europe to organize. . . . Con- 
scripts will heip to build an army not for 


tenance is clearly in the public inter- 
ot ees 
Democratic 

“The nomination of a utility executive 
by the Republican Party as its Presidential 
candidate raises squarely the issue, whether 
the nation’s water power shall be used for 
all the people or the selfish interests of a 
few. We accept that issue.” 
Socialist 

“Today more than 20 per cent of our 
people have no place in the social economic 
order; for ten years we have had an army 
of 10,000,000 unemployed. Two out of 
three American families must live on less 
than $1,500 a year. . . . Why? Because our 
system of private capitalism by its very 
nature expleits the mass of workers . . . to 
provide profits for the few. . . . Under these 
circumstances democratic Socialism be- 
comes an immediate demand. This means 
socialization. Socialization is social owner- 
ship and democratic control of industry, 
substituting the principle of public service 
for the system of private profit... .” 


Communist Party 


Among the other minor parties, the 
Communist is having a difficult time this 
year. Its Presidential candidate, Earl 
Browder, is appealing his conviction for 
a passport fraud and is obliged to stay 
in New York State. The Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate is James W. Ford. In 21 
states the Party either has been barred 
from the ballot or made no effort to get 
on. In most states a Party must poll a 
certain number of votes in an election to 
keep its place on the ballot. If it loses its 
place it must obtain a certain number 
of voters’ signatures to get back on the 
ballot. Critics charge Communist 
Party is trying to obtain these signatures 
“by hook or crook.” Tennessee barred 
the Communists from the November 5 
ballot on the ground that “it is the aim 


a> omit ee 
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The Socialist-Labor Party, founded in 
the 1870's, is the oldest radical party in 
the country. In 1936 it 
18,000 votes. Its candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President are: John W. 
Aiken, Massachusetts cabinet-finisher, 
and Aaron M. Orange, New York City 
school teacher. The Socialist-Labor 


The Union Party of 1936 is not on 
the ballot this year. Its has been 
taken by the National Greenback Party. 
The Greenback candidates are John 
Zahnd of Indianapolis, for President, 
and James E. Yates of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, for Vice-President. 


The “Political See-Saw” 

Aside from their “successes in the in- 
troduction and promotion of issues (and 
reforms),” the minor parties have made 
their presence felt in another way. They 
ee ee 
major ies by splitting off enough of 
their following to throw an election 
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HE annual “Mobilization tor Hu- 
Tox Needs” conducted at this 
period by the local Community 


Chests, together with the apenas 
Red Crom suggests a back- 
ward at the history of philanthropic 
giving. 

In the last century or so the nature 
of charity has chan very greatly, 
and nowhere has t change been 
more striking than in the United States. 
' Tt has become less individual and more 
social. It has become less religious and 
more secular. For centuries charity was 
pretty much a affair, desi 
at once to the ‘recipient to 
bless the Biver: It was one way of dis- 
playing Christian love—for that is what 
the word means—and of making surer 
of salvation. The Church was the great 
agency of charity and it was, too, the 
beneficiary of- most gifts. Men were 
very much aware of poor and un- 
fortunate, but they remembered too 
that “the poor are always with us, 
and they made no effort to d with 
the problem of poverty as such. 

But in the course of the eighteenth 
and the early nineteenth centuries a 
change came over the attitude of men 
toward giving. With the Industrial Rev- 
olution came a t increase in - 
erty; with the Gaaieg odighesiy ok 
life came a t increase in the num- 
ber and the di of social problems. 
Simple alms-giving no longer made 
much impression upon the sum total 


of human misfortune, and instead of | 


solving large social problems it a - 
vated ‘heat Med elnyitinn eae 0 
realize that society was a unit, an or- 
ganic whole; that what affected one 
member of society affected the whole of 
it. They began to realize on there 
was a social i to com- 
munity as wate om Gd idual res- 
ponsibility to religion and salvation. 


Charity Becomes Social 


This changed attitude toward charity, 
its objects and purposes, was i 
widespread, as it was especi logi- 
cal, in the United States. It was logical 


because the democratic theory 
quired an — of ity, 
there could no ity of - 
tunity unless all of ya = a 
society had an equal chance at educa- 
tion, health, decent conditions of liv- 
ing, and. religion. Very early 

history of the Republic came 
velopments characteristic of 
history of charity. The first 
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tion ot facilities, teachers, and services, 
and relatively low standards. Again, 
there was t enthusiasm for mis- 
i work on the frontiers or in 
settled areas. The result was 
t eight or ten different churches 
would carry on missionary work in the 
same region, and the results were not 
commensurate with the costs. Then, too, 
there was a perfectly natural tendenc 
of benefactors to give to things which 
would be visible memorials of their gen- 
erosity—to school buildings or church 
buildings, to art galleries or public mon- 
uments. These were of course good 
things, but there was little effort to 
find out whether they were the things 
most needed at the time or by the in- 
stitutions or communities benefited. 


A change came in the last years of 


the 19th century. It was a period of 


eo personal fortunes—greater than 
ever been known before; it was 


@ period, too, when the problems cre- 
ated by industrialism, the rise of the 
city, the passing of the frontier, the 
new immigration, the free Negro, the 


‘unequal distribution of wealth, were 


becoming acute. Men of wealth, anxious 
to alleviate suffering and improve social 
conditions, realized that miscellaneous 
iving was no longer valid or profitable. 
y came to see that if their gifts 
were to be really helpful they must 
have more information—facts about the 
social consequences of the gifts, expert 
skill in spending the money. 


Organized Foundations 


So the Foundations came into exist- 
ence—the Peabody Fund, the Slater 
Fund, the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
others of the same type. Men of wealth, 
instead of giving money to some par- 
ticular charity that happened to intrigue 
their interest, set up trust fiinds and 
appointed to the management of those 
funds experts in the art of giving. The 
experts took independent investigation, 
discovered where the most pressing 
needs were, how the money could best 
be spent, and acted accordingly. 

The greatest impetus to this new 
type of charity came’ from two of the 
richest men of the last generation—John 
D. Rockefeller and Andrew Carnegie. 
Both counted their fortunes in the hun- 
dreds of millions; both realized that the 
wise ding of their money was more 
difficult even than the earning of it; 
both were profoundly aware of the ob- 
ligation to return to society their sur- 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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AREAS BOMBED BY THE RIVAL AIR FORCES) JA\“ROLES, vai has become : 
er BED BY BRITISH & BOMBED BY, GERMANS | ; j ’ 
Italy’s 4 
marking 
The nex 
face a 
army, Ri 
fleet, wh 
Britain in the Far East. In Moscow, Russian officials had the coas' 
busy time: Japan wanted Russia to cease aid to China; Brita must fiz 
and the United States asked Russia to increase aid to Ch; ee = 
Meanwhile, the Battle of Britain continued to rage. Havi “ hal 
found the British Isles difficult to handle, the Nazis appe through 
to be hunting for another weak spot in Britain's armor, Reg beat the 
ports said Germany and Italy were ready to attack Greg sid is be 
and Turkey, the two Balkan nations most to Brit may me 
Here again, the situation is like “a bowl of jelly.” Greg “i &° 
may fight if Turkey aids her. Turkey might block the Naz 
if she can get support from Russia. But no one knows wh 
Russia will do. Russia said little, but reinforced her troop 
as Germans moved into Rumania “to guard the oil welk’ 
Control of the Dardanelles and a strip of eastern Turke 
reportedly has been offered Russia by y if she woulgam Here is a 
consent to an Axis drive through the Near East. A 
The above is just a glimpse of the swift-moving, work wel 
wide events that crowd the newspapers and overwork oul aggressic 
x. ¥. Times knowledge of geography. New names and places—Burmg sian tro 
Despite Britain’s 40,000 to 50,000 bombing casualties the Brit- Rangoon, Kunming, Vichy, Dakar, Istanbul, Saadabad, a thrust 
ish fighting spirit remains unbroken. Royal Air Force bomb- ghanistan, Iran Mosul—are joining the more familiar or four nat 
ers have blasted at 200 “military targets” in Germany and —London, Berlin, Paris, Rome, Buc , the Dardanelle This Mi 
hammered Nazi invasion bases on the Channel Coast. The Malta, Gibraltar and Suez—in the newspapers today. minerals 
Germans insist, however, that their bombers are slowly but m A , one Brit 
surely wrecking Britain’s industries, railroads and shipping. Obviously, one needs a “road map” of the paths be alliance 
The top arrow on the map below indicates Britain’s west- followed by the warring powers. This tw ge we fs 1 — 
ern “gateway” to the Mediterranean. She must hold Gibraltar % 2 attempt to answer such questions as: y anc ee aw 
to blockade Germany and Italy. The Axis hopes to gain Spain’s kans so Lge Where is the Burma Road? Where is th Sethe 
aid in a land and sea attack on the “Rock.” The lower arrow city with the Arabian Nights name — Saadabad? Why is th chen 
indicates Dakar, where a British-“Free-French” expedition was Dardanelles called Russia's “gateway” to the Mediterranea “— pe 
repulsed recently. The inset map shows why the United States Why have the Middle East nations — Iran, Iraq and Afghani ing a G 
is anxious for Dakar not to fall into Nazi hands—it’s much tan — become so important in recent months? Palestin« 
too close to the New World. ’ Russia v 
— - - sal German) 
, F cE * Dardane 
al , 


oN none ia g Germany last week continued her push down the important: Danube Ri 
North p 5 Ke Ty Clee deep into the Balkans. Yugoslavia is said to have bowed to Italc 
: - trade demands, and pressure is being put on Greece and Turkey. Targ 
uss Aflantic Ps eae ( of an Axis Balkan drive would be the Dardanelles, the British oil 
Ocean Grbralta\y-~ Tlgle: in in Mosul, pipelines in Palestine, and the Suez. aii 
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of Danger Spots 


Italy’s drive for am African Empire has been 
marking time at Sidi Barrani for several weeks. 
The next objective is Matruh, but the Italians 
face a strongly entrenched, veteran British 
army, Royal Air Foree bombers, and the British 
fleet, which has effectively shelled roads near 
the coast. And if the Italians move inland they 
must fight their way across sun-scorched desert 
sands and waterless wastes. Italy’s main goz!— 
the Suez Canal—remains a long way off, but 


the Italians are counting om a Nazi attack |* . 


through the Balkans and Palestine to help them 
beat the British defenders, Reports that German 
aid is being sent to Italy’s North African forces 
may mean that this campaign will swing into 
high gear in a few days. 


Here is a map of unfamiliar, but very important 
territory. Shaded sections show the four Middle 
Eastern States that, through the Treaty of 
Saadabad, have agreed to cooperate in case of 
aggression by another nation. goa of Rus- 
sian troop concentrations and Nazi plans 
a thrust through Turkey and Iraq have 
four nations, as well as tivisdta, ‘on the . 
This Middle East area not only is rich in oil, 
minerals and timber, but its seizure would men- 
ace British India, At present, the 
alliance is weakened because Turkey, its most 
powerful member, wishes to avoid trouble with 
Russia. Yet, Turkey is pledged to work with 
its neighbors in case of Russian 
Furthermore, the unpredictable 
reject Nazi offers of territory 
pense and agree to support the Turks in block- 
ing a German drive through the Middle East, 
Palestine and the Suez Canal. Such a step 
Russia would be based on a policy of 
Germany—an uncertain friend—awa 
Dardanelles, the Russian “gateway” to 
ern Mediterranean. 
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Indo-China, are bo one hour’s ped distance 
from parts of the route. The inset 


joins a road to Chungking. It 
truck six days te travel the distance from 

to Kunming. The road runs through fever-in- 
fested country, and winds over 10,000 foot 
Mountains im a series 
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Scholastic 
Philanthropy 


(Concluded from page 7) 


plus wealth. And both, too, were men 
with a genius for organization—a genius 
for doing things on a big scale, who 
made of giving a science as well as an 
art. 

Carnegie, holding that to die rich 
were a disgrace, set up a series of 
foundations and trusts to dispense his 
money. There was the Carnegie Hero 
Fund, to celebrate and rew: acts of 
heroism; the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
* Teaching, the Carne eg Trust for Scot- 

tish Universities, and finally the great 
Carnegie Corporation which received 
most of what was left of Carnegie’s 
money and which was authori to 
Seal it for such purposes as the trus- 
tees thought most wise. Altogether 
Carnegie gave away almost four hun- 
dred million dollars, but the total yas 
not nearly as important as the method. 
So, too, with Rockefeller. Even when 
his income was modest, the oil man had 
made a practice of giving away a sub- 
stantial part of it, but he had early 
discovered that miscellaneous givin 
sty = little lasting satisfaction wa 

ittle lasting good. In the 1890's, 
faced with the task of disposing of an 
income that ran well above twenty mil- 
lion dollars annually, Rockefeller con- 
sulted with the ablest advisors he could 
find in science, education, and the 
church. The result was a planned pro- 
gram of giving, largely through the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Experts worked 
for years discovering the most urgent 
needs,—in public health, education, and 
other directions. There were elaborate 
field surveys and carefully worked-out 
0% and finally, when the ground had 
n laid, the money would be forth- 
coming. Rockefeller furnished it, but 
with its spending he had nothing what- 
soever to do. This was a matter for 
the experts to decide. 


Giving by Principle 


Other men of wealth followed the 
ce les of Carnegie and Rockefeller, 
thd the time of the World War, 

and organized philanthropy 

te largely taken the place of the for- 
tuitous charity of an earlier day. Several 
important principles had been estab- 
lished. First was t 
who have surplus money have an ob- 
ligation to return it to the society 
whence it originally came. Second. was 
the principle that the return should 
be made not to glorify or gratify the 
~~ but to benefit society. Third was 
principle that giving was a science, 
calling for e:.pert attention, and that it 


principle that those - 





should be entrusted to Finally 
—and in very recent ras ear Sak has 
emerged a new principle—that accumu- 
lated wealth be disposed of 
within a limited time—say thirty or 
fifty years. The great ee _ 
now as 
co of tee tities of Oe endoormeste 
The theory behind this decision is that 
each generation should take care of its 
own needs. 

Within the last half century or so 
a new school of thought on this whole 
matter of charity foundations has 
developed. This school of thought holds 
that since all wealth is derived from 
society as a whole, society has a right 
to take it back, and this should be done 
not through the uncertain instrument 
of private charity but through the even- 
handed and just method of taxation. 
Great fortunes, this argument insists, 
should be taxed out of existence and the 
taxes devoted to such uses as society— 
not the individual—may think desirable. 
Actually this is already in large part 
accomplished. Federal and state income 
and inheritance taxes eat seriously into 
all large fortunes, and there is reason to 
believe that these taxes will increase in 
the coming years. Colleges, museums, 
churches, itals, and so forth, which 
depend largely on private benefactions, 
already feel that the sources of their 
income are drying up. If this process 
continues the state will have to step in 
and take over a great many of them. 


There is much to be said for private 
philanthropy, especially when so ad- 
mirably administered as in the case of 
the Rockefeller fortune. It can be ar- 
gued that the ope and _public- 
spirited citizens who administer this 
and other fortunes are more intelligent, 
more open-minded, more far-sighted 
than any state legislature or board could 
be. It can be argued, too, that if the 
state deprives individuals of the incen- 
tive of private disposal of their for- 
tunes, it will discourage much .of the 
initiative and enterprise that has made 
possible the building up of our material 
civilization. On the other hand it can 
be argued with equal force that wealth 
belongs to society not as a privilege but 
as a sight, that individuals cannot be 
trusted to dispose of their wealth in 
the best possible manner. Which of 
these points of view will finally triumph 


remains to be seen. 
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Social Studies ¢ 
What Rensons Docs He 
In Walter Lippmann’s article (“Our 
New Order in Migs Fal he 
reaches the conclusion, “There is no re- 
semblance between the Monroe Doctrine 
and the so-called ‘new orders’ in Asia 
or in Europe.” 
een epee ee 
upon the conclusion and tend 
a it which should be marked 
“1 ) which may be true but do not 
destroy Peeps A (according to Mr. 
Lippmann). which should be marked 
; and (3) which are not included in 
- article, which should be marked 
“3”. In these statements, “we” refers to 
the United States and “they” refers to 
open eae eae 
——l. We have acquired territory by 
force of arms. 
——2. American democracy will not and 
cannot rule aver alien peoples. 
——3. We have never been imperialistic. 
——4. They are feared by their neigh- 
bors, we are not. 
——5. It is our function to civilize the 
world. 
——6, We have intervened by force in 
neighboring countries. 
—~—7. Nowhere in the world do the 
weak and the helpless fear our 


power. 

——8. The conquest of small nations is 
inevitable. 

Now go over the statements above, 
ae, g to the right of the sentence the 
er T if the statement seems to you to 
be true, and the letter F if the statement 
to seems to be false. Do you agree 
with Mr. Lippmann? Are your views con- 
sistent? Can you criticize Mr. Lippmann’s 


argument? 





WHAT IS PROPORTIONAL 

REPRESENTATION? 

What does New York City have that 
four cities will decide to copy (or not to 
copy) next week? How do some American 
cities elect to office as —, representa- 


tives as a number of votes for, but - 
more? Proportional -T 
Key to Democracy by e H. Hallett, 


E Nag Municipal 299 
y, New York City, 191 pages, 


25c) presents the plan, its hi , and its 
operation. N to a knowledge of 
American municipal gov and an 
aid to certain problems of govern- 
mient. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





PARTIES 
AND 
BALLOTS 





HEN Americans go to the REPLIR 
W pote on November 5, 1940, ~ 


the vast majority of them will 

vote either Democratic or blican. Fo: 
the people of the United States like the two- 
party system of government, and while there 
are always several minority parties, all at- 
tempts to create a third major party have 
met with little success. Only three times in 
our history has the combined vote of minor- 
ity parties been more than 10 per cent of 
the populss imam (the Populists in 
1892, Bull Moose in 1912, and LaFol- 
lette in 1924). 


party system is a good thing. Do we need 
a strong third party in this 
lenge the ies and traditions of the Re- 
publicans and Democra 
many voters who feel that their 
are not expressed by either major party, 
and who still anaes one of 
the minority Or does 
system provi Bead of opportunity 
the expression a points 
without : 
ernment? Perhaps one way to answer 
questions is to analyze the danger of too 
many political parties. 
Too Many Parties 

To understand the disadvantages of nu- 
merous party lines, one has to look at 
the record of democratic pi in 
Germany, Spain, and France. The Weimar 
Republic, for example, between 1920 and 
1933 was weakened by strife among numer- 


‘ 
i 
i 


ous political ps, no one of was 
strong enough to gain a majority in an 
elections It was ae necessary to - 
cure endless ises and one coalition 
after another in order to pass any measure 
in the or maintain a cabinet in 
office. Sinee a coalition was sure to 
represent different interests and 


points of view, it was difficult for the gov- 
ernment to a constructive of 
reform which might have solved na- 
tion’s problems. Because 
solved, the faith of many in was 
destroyed and the stage was set for the 
a Yr of a dictator. 

ikewise in Spain, an important reason 
for the downfall of democratic government 
was the weakness and dissention caused by 





1852, 

: 
1860 
1864| 
1868 
1872 
1876 
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1884 
1888 
1892 
1896 
1900 
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the neg system during the 
brief life of the republic after the ab- 
dictation of King Alfonso in 1931. In 
addition to’a number of smaller political 
groups, the list of important individual par- 
ties included four liberal and labor parties 
and five center and conservative parties. In 
1986, before the Civil War, no one of these 
controlled more than 98 seats in the Cortes 
(Spanish Parliament) out of a total of 472, 
while six of them held less than 25. 

Or consider the difficulties of the French 
government in recent san French voters 
were divided among fifteen parties repre- 
senting various shades of political opinion, 
right, and center. In P ws 1936 election 
the Socialists won 149 seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies out of a total of 615, while the 
Radical Socialists came next with but 111 
seats. The Popular Front had been an at- 
tempt to secure unity of purpose among the 
parties on the left, but the result was a com- 
promise program which failed to solve social 
and economic problems, and today the ill- 
fated Blum government is being widely, 
though unjustly, held responsible for the 
defeat of France. 


Net Enough Parties 

On the other hand, in contrast with the 
~— of too many political groups, there 
is the danger of too t control by 
a single group without sufficient opposition 
to bring about a change of government 
when the majority of the people so desire. 
The inevitable result of one-party rule is 
the breakdown of democratic procedures 
and the end of government of, by and for 
the people. 

In this country the continued presence 
of two major parties, each one of which has 
come into power from time to time, should 
indicate a healthy division of political 
strength, with the guarantee of stable gov- 
ernment by the party in power. yet full 
vw of securing a,change w.en de- 


Facts about Elections 

The chart in the center of this page 
records the winning party in each presiden- 
tial election since 1852. Notice that the 
R have had fourteen victories, 
the Democrats eight. On the next two 
you will find hes charts which signs 
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the increasing number of voters, the 
number who do not vote, and the mar- 
gins by which elections have been won. 

uch an analysis of the figures reveals 
some rising facts and comparisons. 

In 1888, for example, land, 
who lost the election, won a larger 

mtage of the ‘2 ayy vote than 
Stivdiocm, who was elected. This victory 
was due to the fact that the Republi- 
cans carried New York, Pe Ivania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and 
California, the states having the highest 
number of electoral votes, giving them 
in all 58 per cent of the electoral votes. 

Like Harrison, Cleveland in 1892 
and Wilson in 1912 and 1916 were 
elected with less than a majority of the 
popular vote. 

In 1920 Harding received 60.5 per 
cent of the popular vote, the highest 
percentage won by any President. In 
1936 Roosevelt received 60.2 per cent 


in the percentage of eligible voters who 
have voted in last two 

elections. Only 44 cent of Ameri- 
can voters went to the polls in 1920; as 
many as 62 cent voted in 1936, 


and even a tage is ex- 
pected in the 1940 dection. 

In every instance where there has 
been a from one party to the other 
in the presidential election, the result 
has been foreshadowed by a trend in 
“the previous Congressional election. For 
example, in 1893 there were 128 Re- 
publicans and 218 Democrats in the 
House of Representatives; in the clec- 
tion of 1894 the number of Republi- 
cans rose to 244, 
election of McKinley. 

In 1909 the Republicans had a ma- 
jority in the House with 219 members, 
compared with 172 Democrats. But the 
1910 election changed the- balance, 
bringing in 228 Democrats and only 


redicting the 1896 © 





However, in ae by. ey 2 
abla irene an 
ies 
to 169, while the number of Democrats 
was cut to 262. Many observers see in 
this shift indication of a possible 
publican victory in 1940. 


Two Possible Predictions 


Q 


victory. Suppose we begin , 
ing that Rocsevelt is sure 
15,000,000 Democratic votes 
to Smith in 1928 and that Willki 
et the 17,000,000 R 
ion won in 1936. of 
election will then be determined by 
the 6,500,000 votes which shifted from 
Hoover to Roosevelt in 1932; also 
the 6,000,000 votes which appeared 
for the first time in 1936; and finally 


Urge 
still 








THOSE WHO VOTE AND THOSE WHO DON’T 
Each figure represents 2 million of adult population. Shaded figures did not vote. 























ot the popular vote, carrying all but 
two states, or a total of 98.5 per cent 
of the Electoral College. 

In at least five elections—1880, 1892. 
1896, 1900, 1916—a shift of less than 
5 per cent of those who voted would 
have changed the results. In practically 
any election the number of voters who 
do not vote is larger than the number 
who vote for the winning candidate. 
Even in 19386 when Roosevelt received 
27,400,000 votes, there were anothe: 
27,000,000 who failed to go to the polls 

It seems clear from the chart A were 
ing the increase in the number of those 
who vote that as policies of government 
come to affect more directly the lives 
of people, citizens become more inter 
ested in cxercising their right to vote. 
There has been considerable increase 


162 Republicans, and foreshadowing 
the Democratic presidential victory in 
1912: 

By 1916 a Republican trend had 
already set in, giving the G. O. P. a 
majority of four in the House even 
when Wilson was re-elected by a nar- 
row margin. By 1918 this majority had 
incre to 46 and by 1920 a sweep- 
ing victory was clear, putting Harding 
in office. 

On the other hand, the 1930 election, 
which reduced the number of Repub- 
licans in Congress and increased the 
Democratic strength indicated the 
probability of a 1932 Democratic piesi- 
dential victory. This Democratic. trend 
reached its peak in 1936 when 333 
Democrats were elected to the House 
and only 8Y Repweblicans 





by the 4,000,000 new votes that are 
expected to appear in 1940. 

If hiospeaiis oa addition to the 15,- 
000,000 traditional Democratic votes, 
k €,000,000 of those who shifted 
to him in 1982, gets 5,000,000 of the 
new 1936 votes, plus half of the new 
1940 votes, he will win by a majority 
of 7,500,000. 

If, on the other hand, Willkie, in ad- 
dition to the 17,000,000 traditional Re- 

ublican votes, receives 2,000,000 
ormer Roosevelt voters who shift be- 
cause of the Third Term issue and 
another 1,000,000 who distrust Roose- 
velt’s foreign policy; and Willkie gets 
2,000,000 of new 1936 votes plus 
3,000,000 of the new 1940 votes, he 
will win by a majority of 1,500,000 
votes. 
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Each figure of a man represents 3 per cent of the tota/ 
popular vote in that election (see years at side). Black 
figures represent Democratic votes; white, Republican; 
shaded, minor parties. 

Each square in line between rows represents 4 per cent of 
total electoral vote in that year. Again, black squores, 
Democratic; white, Republican; shaded, minor parties 
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On a “New Order” in the World 


ee ie oo . 
eee eee 


A Distinguished Columnist Points Out the Difference Between 
Our Democratic Monroe Doctrine and the Totalitarian Conquests 


RINCE KONOYE, the Japan- 

ese Premier, is only one among 

many who have been suggest- 
ing that the world might be divided 
profitably if the Axis took Europe 
and Atrica, if Japan took Asia, and 
if the United States took the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The suggestion has 
found an echo in certain quarters 
over here, the argument being that 
the policy of the Axis and of Japan in 
their spheres is in no fundamental 
sense different from our own policy 
under the Monroe Doctrine. 

Prince Konoye and his friends in 
Berlin and Rome are wholly mis- 
taken. There is no resemblance be- 
tween the Monroe Doctrine and the 
so-called “new orders” in Asia or in 
Europe. The Monroe Doctrine is, in 
fact, based on a diametrically op- 
posite conception of the rights of 
man, of the rights of nations, and of 
the vital interests of a great power 
in relation to its weaker neighbors. 
In principle, and in a practice which 
‘with rare and temporary exceptions 
has been consistent, the Monroe 
Doctrine is a doctrine of anti-im- 
perialism; it is a policy developed to 
stop imperial rivalry and to check 
the expansion of empire; it is a pol- 
icy which is designed to preserve 
and to encourage, and, as a matter 
of fact, has preserved and encour- 
aged the independence of many 
nations and their progress in self- 
government. The new orders in Asia 
and in Europe are based on con- 
ome. and they are imperialist in a 

egree unknown among civilized 
men for several centuries. So there is 
no foundation whatever for the sug- 
gestion that the relationship of the 
United States to its neighboring re- 
publics is in any way similar to the 
relation of Germany and Italy and 
Japan to their neighbors. 

This can be affirmed without any 
unwarranted self-righteousness on 
our part. For while it is true that we 
have acquired territory by force of 
arms, and that on many occasions in 
the past we have intervened by force 
in neighboring countries, the record 
after more. than a hundred years is 


By Walter Lippmann 


Copyright, 1940, by the N. Y. Tribune, Inc. 


there to prove that this hemisphere, 
which was a colony uf Europe, is 
today the home of more than twenty 
independent states. Our record is 
far aks perfect: we too have been 


Walter Lippmann, influential columnist 
of the New York Herali-7.iSuzc, tas 
one of the largest audiences in the 
world, appearing in 160 U. S. news- 
papers with over 8,000,000 readers. 
Among his many achievements, he is 
the author of such well-known books as 
Public Opinion, A Preface to Morals, 
and The Good Society. 


infected here and there, now and 
then, with the virus of imperialism. 
But we have regarded it as an infec- 
tion, as something disgraceful to be 
exposed and combated when it 
shows itself; never have the Amer- 
ican people as a whole believed, nor 
long allowed greedy interests among 
them to believe, that they were 
called upon to rule over alien peo- 
ples. The claim of the Axis powers 
that they are master races called 
upon to rule over others is a claim 
which, when made by jingoes here, 
has always in the end been rejected 
by the nation. 

And therefore, though we have 
had the opportunity and the power 


to build an empire over our weaker 


neighbors, we have not done s0, 
Forty years ago we played at im- 
perialism. But we gre it up almost 


as soon as we had begun, not be- 
cause we could not have exploited 


an empire but because the American 
democracy will not and cannot rule 
over alien peoples. 

It can be affirmed also without any 
unwarranted self-righteousness that 
we treat our neigh better than 
the Axis and Japan treat their neigh- 
bors. That we can prove, For all the 
peoples within reach of the Axis 
dread its power; what our neighbors 
fear among us is not power but the 
insufficiency of our power and the 
hesitations and divisions which par- 

our power. We can say with 
pride that nowhere in the world do 
the weak and the helpless fear our 
power; on the contrary, wherever 
men are still free, and also among 
the conquered peoples everywhere, 
the news of our mounting strength is 
heard with joy and the evidences 
that we see more clearly are watched 
with profound emotion. 

We know, and the others know, 
that among our neighbors and 
among the free peoples the com- 
plaint against us is not that we have 
power and abuse it, but that we have 
power and do not use it. That is the 
evidence which we can submit at 
the bar of history to prove that the 
order which noe represent is some- 
thing different from the new 
order which these new empires are 
seeking to establish. 

As a matter of fact, though they 
talk about a new order, we have 
begun to make — imperf and in- 
adequately — a sew ten the re- 
lations of man to man and of 
peoples with one another. What is 
there that is new in the uest of 
the weak and their subjugation to 
the will of the ‘That is 
the ancient order ings on this 


— so ancient that man 
almost forgotten about it, so 
ancient that its revival in modern 
dress has stupefied the imagination 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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6. Thomas Paine and the Revolutionary. Crisis 


By Harry A. Tarr 


MONTH after the Battle of 

Lexin i George Washing- 

ton, re discussion with his 
intimate friend and pastor, Rev. 
Jonathan Boncher, concerning the 
prospects of the colonies, declared 
himself uncompromisingly loyal. to 
England. He said, “if you ever hear 
of my joining in any such measures 
(for separation), you have my leave 
to set me down for everything 
wicked!” And yet, eight months later, 
in a letter to Joseph Reed, Presiden 
of the Supreme Executive Council of 
Pennsylvania, Washington wrote: “A 
few more such flaming ts as 
were exhibited at ng rete “— 
Norfolk (ref to the burning 
these pias 84 British), added 
to the sound doctrine and unanswer- 
able reasoning contained in the 
pamphlet ‘Common Sense,’ will not 
leave numbers at a - to decide 
upon the i separation.” 
There is no a 
of this - aine — 
a tis the ‘credit for 
arousing the colonies to action. 

Paine was born at Thetford, Nor- 
folk, January 29, 1737, the son of a 
Quaker. After a varied career in 
London as a shipwright and tax 
collector, he left England for Amer- 
ica in October, 1774, bringing with 
him a letter of introduction from 
Benjamin Franklin, whom he. had 
met in England, describing him as 
“an ingenious and worthy young 
man.” Franklin never had any cause 
to regret the confidence he had 
placed in the Englishman, for later 
he wrote to him: “I have always 
valued your friendship. Be assured, 
my dear friend, that instead of re- 
penting that I was your introducer 
into America, I value myself on the 
share I had in g for it the 
acquisition of so useful and valuable 
a citizen.” 

In a brief autobiography which 
Paine wrote for Henry Laurens, his 
intimate friend and President of the 
Continental Congress, the following 
statement was made about “Com- 


mon Sense”: 


“I saw the people of this country 
were all wrong, by an ill- con- 


Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y- 


fidence. I wrote to Mr. Scott in May, 
1775, and I used this free expression: 
‘Surely the ‘Ministry are all mad; they 
will never be able to conquer America.’ 
The reception which the last petition 
of Con met with put it past a 
doubt that a total conquest was their 
(the British) design; on which I de- 
termined to write the pamphlet “‘Com- 
mon Sense.’ As I knew the time of the 
Parliament meeting, and had no doubt 
what sort of king’s speech it would 
produce, my contrivance was to have 
the pamphlet come out just at the time 
the speech might arrive in America, and 
so fortunate was I in this cast of policy, 


Thomas Paine 
(left), the “morn- 
ing star of the 
Revolution,” to- 





that both of them made their appear- 
ance in this city on the same day. . . .” 

Thomas Jefferson said “Common 
Sense” was “one of the most power- 
ful and influential pamphlets ever 
published in the English language. 
It ap on January 10, 1776, and 
ran like wildfire through the col- 
onies ... ” Jefferson added. “It shat- 
tered the King’s cause by setting 
forth in simple language the virtues 


of egy the utility of indepen- 
dence, and ates of iad 
ting to the arbitrary rule of an 
hereditary tyrant. . -. Within three 
months 120,000 copies had passed 
into circulation, and the lingering 
doubts of many plain peaceable folk, 
reluctant to break with Britain, were 
dispelled.” 

In his pamphlet Paine said he 
offered “nothing more than simple 
facts, plain arguments, and common 
sense. . . . The period of debate is 
closed. Arms, as the last resource, 
decide the contest. . . . The sun never 
shined,” he added, “on a cause of 

worth. . . .” In this pamphlet 
American idea of “no entangling 
alliances” was first presented. Wash- 
ington used Paine’s arguments later 
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PHILADELPHIA pa:wreo. 
Asd sexo by W. and T. BRADFORD 


in his Farewell Address of 1796, and 
President Monroe repeated them in 
his famous doctrine (Monroe Doc- 
trine) of 1823: 


“I challenge the warmest advocate of 
reconciliation,” wrote Paine, “to show 
a single advantage that this continent 
can reap by being connected with Great 
Britain. But the injuries and disadvan- 
tages which we sustain by that connec- 
tion are without number; and our duty 
to mankind at large, as well as to our- 
selves, instructs us to renounce the al- 
liance. . . . Europe is too thickly planted 
with kingdoms to be long at peace, and 
whenever a war breaks out between 
ater and any foreign power, the 
trade of America goes to ruin, because 
of her connection with Great Britain. 
. . . Everything that is right or reason- 
able pleads for separation. The blood 
of the slain, the weeping voices of na- 
ture cries “Tis time to part. . . . For as 
Milton wisely expresses, ‘never can true 
reconcilement grow where wounds of 
deadly hate have pierced so deep.’ . . . 

“As to government matters, tis not 
in the power of Great Britain to do this 
continent justice: the business of it will 
soon be too weighty and intricate to 
be managed with any tolerable degree 
of convenience, by a power so distant 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Minor Parties 
(Concluded from page 6) 


third to the Democratic candidate, John 
W. Davis. 

In 1934, the Wisconsin Progressive 
Party was organized when Governor 
Phil LaFollette and his brother U. S. 
Senator Robert (Young Bob) LaFol- 
lette, followed in their father’s footsteps 
and bolted the Republicans. In April, 
1938, Governor LaFollette announced 
the formation of a new third party — the 
National Progressives — thereby turning 
away from President Roosevelt, whom 
he had supported in 1932 and 1936. 
But in November, 1938, Phil LaFol- 
lette’s hopes of gaining a nation-wide 
following were upset. He was defeated 
in his attempt to win a fourth term as 
Governor of his home state. 

Another flurry was caused by a third 
party in the 1936 elections. Representa- 
tive William Lemke of North Dakota 
ran for President on the Union Party 
ticket. Lemke was supported by Father 
Charles Coughlin, Detroit radio prigst 
and Dr. Francis E. Townsend, old-age 
pension leader. Some Democrats were 
afraid Lemke might take votes away 
from Roosevelt in certain close states 
and thereby throw the election to Lan- 
don. But the Union Party polled less 
than one million votes and failed to 
hother the Democrats. _ 

New York’s A. L. P. 

The American Labor Party, an out- 
growth of Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
which supported Roosevelt in 1936, 
does not have a strong nation-wide fol- 
lowing. But it has a p br on the ballot 
in New York State. And it controls 
enough votes in important New York to 
sometimes hold a “balance of power” 
position on the “political see-saw.” For 
a while this year it looked like a left 
wing group might swing the Party away 
from the Democrats in November. This 
left wing group opposed, New York's 
Democratic Senator James Mead for re- 
election because he voted for conscrip- 
tion. Republicans hoped the left wing- 
ers would succeed in running their own 
candidate. This would have given the 
Republicans a better chance to win the 
New York Senatorship in a three-way 
contest. But the right wing group of the 
A.L.P. gained control at the September 
corivention. So the Party will back the 
Democratic ticket of .President Roose- 
velt, Henry A. ‘Wallace for Vice-Presi- 
dent, and U. S. Senator Mead. 


The “Protest Vote” 

Here is a final observation on the 
question: Are minor parties important? 
Major party campaigners may not give 
much attention to refuting the argu- 
ments of minor party candidates. But 
they do keep their eyes on them. 
are particularly interested in the “pro- 


ct 4 te 


: - 


test vote” polled each election by the 


minor parties. To explain, many voters 
may desert the shes parties and vote 
for a minor candidate. These 
voters know their candidate cannot win. 
But they vote for him just as a “pro- 
test” against the policies of the major 
Dee ap So — is “protest vote” gets 
airly large, two major parties begin 
examining their policies to see if they 
cannot make changes which will cut 
down the number of “protest” voters. In 
this way the voice of minor party voters 
may be heard and heeded even though 
they don’t elect their candidate. 


“New Order” 
(Concluded from page 14) 


of mankind and caused many sincere 
but illiterate people to think it is a new 
discovery. 

Ours, on the contrary, is the new 
order — new not in the trivial sense of 
having been invented the day before 
yesterday, but new in the true per- 
spective of history, new as against’ the 
eons of mau.’s barbarism and of his tyr- 
anny and of his servility. We did not 
invent this order. We have done some- 
thing to realize it. The principles of our 
order are the new principles which first 
appeared in the conscience of mankind 
a mere two thousand years ago, and 
this revelation of man’s dignity and of 
the reign of a higher law and of the 
uses of charity is the news, the greatest 
news that has ever come to mankind. 
Only the foolish who do not realize the 
long duration of time, only the morally 
blind who do not know the pain and 
the burden of things, will sup that 
because it has been so imperfectly re- 
alized in these twenty centuries this 
new order is not still newest order. 
Yet it is the new order, the only order 
which releases men from the bondage 
of their unregenerate past, from 
tyranny of their instincts, from the 
squalor of their fears. 

This is our order. It was to found this 
order and to develop it that our fore- 
fathers came here. In this order we 
exist. Only in this order can we live. 
And this order we intend to maintain. 
Because it is founded on the universal 
principle which has ennobled the civil- 
ization of the West, it is a spacious 
order to which, as every day's news- 
paper testifies, the peoples adhere gladly 
if they are given the chance. For we 
do not vonstruct our order with fire 
and sword. We do not make men home- 
less and scatter them over the face of 
the earth. And, therefore, because our 
order is founded on the free consent of 
men and of peoples we can say proudly 
that in spite of all its inefficiencies and 
corruptions it is the only order which 
can endure. 





pression. 
round the Globe. Asia and Africa have 


long expelled her. Europe regards her 
like a stranger, and England hath given 
her warning to depart. O! receive the 
fugitive, and prepare in time an asylum 
for mankind! 3 


Paine's “Common Sense” aroused 
the people to fight for their rights. 
Another product of his pen did even 
more to bolster American spirits. 
Paine had enlisted under General 
Greene at the beginnin oe eae 
and he experienced the ips of 
the army at first hand. Ill-clad, ill- 
fed troops were facing tremendous 
odds. Soldiers were deserting every 
day. On December 19, 1776, at 
Valley Forge, Paine sat down and 
wrote the first number of his 
pamphlet —“The American Crisis” 
—on a drumhead by the light of a 
camp fire. e Washi or- 
dered “The Crisis” read d bk: 
every regiment in his discourag 
pen Its effect on the men was truly 
magical. M historians believe 
that Paine’s pamphlet was directly 
responsible for the vi of the 
Americans at the Battle of Trenton 
on December 26, 1776. A en 
of Paine’s opening words shoul 
bolster the courage of “summer 
soldiers” and “sunshine patriots” of 
1940, who wonder if democracy has 
the power to solve its problems and 
resist aggression: 

“These are the times that try men’s 
souls. The summer soldier and the sun- 
shine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of thelr cblaiiey! but he 
that stands it now, deserves the love 
and thanks of man and woman. . . .” 
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How Cap'n Bueck’s “Golden Eagle” Reblazed the Path 


for Packet Steambeats Up the Great Mississippi River 


By Ben Lucien Burman 


ERE pioneers,” said the 


wistful-ic J little man in 

excitemeix as the Golden 
Eagle made ready to leave the St. 
Louis wharf. “I tell you we're sure 
pioneers. Hasn't been a steamboat 
go from St. Louis to St. Paulin twen- 
ty-five years. It's a mighty big day 
for the river.” 

The tart old man with a cane sit- 
ting near him grunted wrathfully. 
“She'll never make St. Paul if she 
takes twenty-five years. Packet boat- 
ing’s done for on the river.. There’s 
twenty-six locks and all those draw- 


bridges she’s got to squeeze through. 


And even if she gets through ‘em, 
she'll never pass Lake in. No- 


body ever gets past Pepin. It's the 
steamboat graveyard.” 

The wistful little man looked 
troubled. “She'll make it. She’s got 
to make it. There’s going to 
crowds waiting all the way to St. 
Paul. They were up in 
Wabasha if she makes they 6 
ing to spend million on 
oe eee River'll be full 
of boats, going all the time. If she 
don’t make it, the Government's go- 
ing to close all the locks and 
dams and just let ’ em have the river 
for fishing they say 

Captain Buck, Stee genial 
who was the vessel's owner, too 





Old Al, SE ee Re Rivne 


destinies of Mississippi rivermen. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 


black cigar from his mouth, and 
called a command. There was an an- 
swering shout below. The tattered 
Negro roustabouts began to loose the 
mooring lines. 

A quiver of excitement ran 
through the crowd watching on the 
bank. Hats and handkerchiefs waved 
gaily; whistles on the near-by tow- 
boats blew 

“It's a big ~ Captain Buck,” 
shouted a hatless figure on the bank. 
“We'll all be ‘inthing you. They'll 
be watching you from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia. If you make it, this'll be the 
biggest thing in the Valley since the 
flood of *83. 

“She’s the Golden Eagle. She'll live 
up to her name,” answered Captain 
Buck quietly. 

The whistle blew. The vessel be- 
gan to move slowly from the wharf. 

Under the bridges we sped, while 
the _ passengers crowded about the 

waved wherever a sign 
of life showed on the craft that went 
ous ar us. The smokestacks 
aie hypnotically. 
smoke eras St. Louis became a 
y cloud on the horizon. Past river- 
Hight on riverlight we glided, and 
saw the mu Missouri, long the 
curse of rivermen, too thin to culti- 
vate, too quick to navigate. 

A faint bell rang, and we sat down 
to eat our dinner. 

Captain Buck arose hastily from 
the table. “We're coming to the first 
lock at Alton,” he said: “Tll have to 
watch it.” 

He went outside. Quietly he = 
to the Negroes waiting below with 
their heavy lines. The vessel neared 
the towering walls of the dam 
against which it might suddenly 
shatter as a piece of china breaks 
on a stony sidewalk, then ne 
slowl A metal gate shut 

enyetorioonly bond ws. There was a 
thunderous rrarons Sarca of water; in a mo- 
ment we were rising as if by magic 
over the coun e. A new gate 





Drawing- by Alice Caddy for “Big River to Cross” by 
Ben Lucien Burman (John Day) 


down the bank and halted, honking 
= horns noisily. A lock tender 
i a yellow life preserver ~ 
peer to the water's edge. 
“It’s a big day, Captain Buck!” he 
shouted. 

Darkness fell, a hot, summer dark- 
ness. Stars shone in silvery radiance. 
On the shore fireflies gleamed in a 
twinkling curtain, as though in some 
curious fashion they had become 
part of the star-studded sky. The 
cities were far behind us now. In the 
distance a train whistled sadly. The 
strains of the orchestra that was 
playing within the cabin seemed 
muted, melancholy. On the prow of 
the boat, darkened so that the pilot 
above might better see his way, men 
and women stood without speaking, 
awed by the majesty of the river 
night. 

Captain Buck sat in a canvas arm- 
chair, smoking his black cigar in 
meditation. “It's a strange river,” he 
said. “Never know what new trick 
it's going to have ready for you. 
Never lets you rest. But I guess it's 
better than steamboating in the old 
days like up on the Missouri where 
they used to put boiler plate around 
the pilot houses to keep off the buil- 
lets of the Indians. This upper Mis- 
sissippi where we're heading was all 
Indian country. Plenty of scalping 
and buffaloes. The mother and father 
of the pilot that’s on watch now 
went out a little way into the West 
and lived for years just collecting the 
buffalo bones that were lying on the 
— and sending them East for 
ertilizer. Their son didn’t like an 
easy life, though. He wanted to be a 
riverman, and steer a packet where 
one hadn't been in twenty-five 
years... 

I awakened early in the morning. 
Lew hills formed the shores now, 
with here and there a rocky cliff 
overhanging the water. The bridge 
that marked Hannibal came into 
view. I went ashore and strolled 
along the streets where the young 
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Sam Clemens had wandered; visited 
the rambling old house which had been 
his home. It was a gentle, sleepy little 
city as was fitting, with soft-spoken 
friendly inhabitants, and friendly, 
slightly dilapidated dogs going re ane 
down the sidewalks on their various 
errands. There were automobiles but 
they seemed a little frightened, and 
anxious to remain in the background. 
For like the rusty dogs, and the mules 
and horses ambling along the quiet 


Fos. 





streets, they knew that an automobile 
was a crude interloper in this famous 
river town. 

I made my way back to the river. A 
lazy figure clad in taded shirt and trou- 
sers sat on the bank, holding a home- 
made fishing rod. He brightened as I 
came near. “Did vou see the shoe fac- 
tory?” he drawled amiably. “You sure 
ought to see the shoe factory. She's the 
best anywheres in the world, everybody 
says. You can eat a piece of cake off the 
floor of that shoe factory. It’s the finest 
thing to see in Hannibal.” 

Up the river we glided once more, 
and came in sight of Quincy, tranquil, 
dignified, with a boat store on the bank 
where the shanty fishermen came to 
buy their huge hoop nets. A short dis- 
tance away was a pleasant little park, 
where even the squirrels coming down 
from the trees seemed to have acquired 
the calm philosophy of the river, for 
they took their nuts like stately, un- 
hurried gentlemen, instead of with the 
snatching eagerness that is their usual 
custom. ; 

We went into a lock again. The lock 
wall was crowded now. Mothers stood 
holding their babies. Boys with dogs 
looked on excitedly. The river bank was 
becoming a vast auditorium, with the 
river the stage, and the boat the soli- 
tary player in the never-ending spec- 
tacle of man’s battle to conquer the 
earth and the water. 

A weather-beaten farmer waved a 
newspaper where a picture of the boat 
was plainly visible. “We're all watch- 
ing you, Captain Buck,” he shouted, as 
the rising water for a moment brought 
us on a level with the spectators. 
“They're talking about you in New York 
and everywhere.” 


The prow headed into the open 
water. : 

Boats of fishermen were frequent 
now; flatboats with overalled rustics 
seeking catfish, and the curious craft 
of the mussel pearlers, resembling 
giant spiderwebs. Expertly the boat- 
men pried open the mussels and 
searched within for pearls; the shells 
they sent to factories up the river, 
where they would be transformed into 
buttons for the shirts of some Broadway 

stroller in the East. 
All day we proceeded 
~ between the gently sloping 
shores. The older passen- 
c<—__ gers sat on the deck, chat- 
- = ting and watching the 
ever-changi rama. 
The neon SS sat in 
secluded corners, makin 
love. Great birds drift 
before us; once an eagle 
crossed the bow, flying in 
solitary splendor. 

The bell rang for the 
evening meal. I walked 
with Captain Buck to the dining room. 
“Eating’s one of the fine things on a 
steamboat,” he said. “I like to feed my 
passengers right. But seems like people 
don’t eat the way they used to. It used 
to be terrible on a boat I knew that ran 
up in the tributaries. There was a man 
that was carpenter on her would eat a 
dozen eggs for breakfast. Eat them hard 
boiled in the shell, shell and all. Just 
put salt and pepper on the outside and 
swallow ‘em whole. And the passengers 
were even worse. Big lumberjacks from 
up around the head of the river. They'd 
eat fifteen flapjacks and three or four 
big steaks at a meal. The boat was 
crowded and they used to have two or 
three sittings, and the lumberjacks ’d 
try to come and eat a meal each time. 
The purser caught on to ‘em though. 
After they'd eaten, he’d mark a big X on 
their backs with chalk, and by the time 
they got it rubbed off, the meals ’d be 
all over.” 

We neared the dam at Keokuk, the 
highest on the Mississippi, towerin 
like a prison wall in the blackness, wi 
its colored lights blinking an eerie warn- 
ing to all who might approach. The 
pilot blew the whistle. But there came 
no answering signal from the great 
shadow, before us. The massive gate 
that I could faintly see remained rigid, 
immovable. Minutes passed. Still the 
gate did not open. 

The tart old man with the cane grew 
triumphant. “They're not going to let 


us through,” he grumbled. “I told you 
we wouldn’t get any further than Keo. 
kuk. This boat can’t get in that 


lock. They know it. And 
going to let her through.” 
As he there was a 


y're not 


of machinery, and the huge gate, like 
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was Davenport. But-there were few 


signs of cities or ind on the water- 
front. Some giggling bantered with 
a jovial boatman who was exhibi 


weather-beaten fish dock waiting with 
his fresh-caught catfish for a passing 
customer. The shore was Illinois; but 
it might have been the levee of some 
hamlet in far distant Mississippi or Ar- 
kansas. Even in a super-mechanical age, 
a river invests cities and men with 
simple and the elemental. 
ragged urchins stood watching 

the rousters make the vessel fast. They 
hurried forward as Captain Buck ap- 
peared a moment on the gangplank. 

“Everybody's watching you, Captain 
Buck,” their leader d in excite- 
ment. “Me and these two boys is all 
rivermen. We help some of the mussel 
catchers. If you get to St. Paul it'll be 
a wonderful thing for the river.” 

I took the ferry across to Davenport, 


‘strolling about the streets of the schol- 


arly little city, famous for its culture 
and its river captains, until the Golden 
Eagle blew an imperious blast of her 
whistle. 

In a few moments I was aboard once 
more, watching the pilot steer the ves- 
sel through a narrow drawbridge. He 
cursed and swung the boat sharply to 
avoid a mussel fisherman darting directly 
in his path. “I don’t know why any- 
pe de If you're a pilot on a 


tpple with the erese, and all da I 
women you crazy ions. 
you're a towboat pilot, ik so women 

you never press your pants, and 
you get so ee ce 
et ret board. 
‘m going to quit piloting and go to 
work in a restaurant.” 
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the steamboats 4 
A crowd was on now, larger 
than any which had greeted us before. 


Bearded old men, who obvi 
left their homes except on rare occa- 
sions, stood on their canes, and 
watched in wonder. Automobiles were 
massed thickly behind them. An old 
woman with a fine, delicate face and a 


down to the holding by the hand a 
tight-starched little girl. 


boat go through, twenty-five years ago, 
Captain,” she said in a soft voice. “And 


eerie. Fantastic like brooding 
gods, showed agaist the black horizon. 
Above them the stars shone with un- 
natural brightness. This was a far dif- 
ferent stream than the lower river, with 
its gleaming sandbars and its swam 
and its alligators. This was the sass: 
crowned Danube, winding its wa 
through the mountains to the B 
Sea. We had reached the Mississippi 
Palisades. 

A long time I sat, reflecting on the 
vastness of this ever-changing river, 
then went off to my cabin. 

In the morning monastery-bordered 
Dubuque came in sight, high on the 
bluffs. We went ashore, and at the top ~ 


river which is America’s blood stream. 


Do you remember Will Rogers’s very funny movie called 
Steamboat Round the Bend? That movie was made from one 
of Mr. Burman’s novels, and although it wasn’t exactly the 
book as Mr. Burman has written it, it served a double pur- 
pose. It not only was a great success as a picture, but it 
directed peoeple’s attention to the author and to his novels. 
Audiences realized that here was a man who knew life on the 
Mississippi as well as Mark Twain did in his day. 


BEN LUCIEN BURMAN 


N THE great Mississippi, a short distance from Baton 
Rouge, stands a light to guide rivermen on their perilous 
way. This is the Ben Burman Light, named by the United 
States Government after the man whose books on the Missis- 
sippi have done so much to make us aware of the life on the 


Germanic in si 

of M , Picturesque settlement 

ying at the = of the towering cliffs 
t bordered river. Here in a little 


store was a gentle old man almost hid- 
den by the shimmering mussel shells 
piled in profusion all about him, a 
venerable figure who, the natives said, 
was the largest buyer of fresh-water 

Is in America. I had often heard 


, when a particularly beautiful pearl 


- was discovered in the river, buyers 


would come to bid on it even from the 
Orient; and it was curious to reflect 
that the Mississippi pearls ‘in this little 
shop in Iowa might some day grace the 
crewn of some beautiful olive-skinned 
Maharanee of Indore or princess of 
Assam. 

Night fell. We glided through a lock. 
An old man wearing a high-throated 
collar and a flowing black tie walked 
feebly to the prow. “I was one of the 
pilots on the last boat through, Captain 
Buck. My wife went to church last 
night to pray that you can make it to 
St. Paul. 

The et of the country in- 
creased. boat seemed excited, nerv- 








ing from Harvard in 1920 he worked on several newspapers, 
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it were frightened 
in the brooding darkness. The si 
of the stacks was troubled. The $ 
on the shape of great fortresses; 
giants crouched at their feet, as 
they were guarding the spirits 
of the Indians killed in the bloody bat- 
tles with the white men. 

When I awakened the next day the 
country had begun to. change again. 
The hills were growing lower and mov- 
ing back from the river. On both sides 
of us now were the rich farms and pas- 
tures of Wisconsin and ‘Minnesota. 
Sleek cattle grazed near the water's 
edge. 

‘ went up to the pilot house. The 
pilot was watching the sky intently. 
“We'll be getting to Pepin about dark,” 
he said. “If we get any weather there 
it’s going to be bad.” 

e g ded into a lock again. A fat, 
ruddy-faced figure standing in the 
crowd called out jovially: “We're bet- 
ting on you, Captain Buck. Just a hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles to go.” 

Into another lock we glided. A voice 
came from beyond the lock wall: “Only 
eighty-seven miles to go, Captain 
Buck.” 

I returned to the pilot house. The 
pilot was watching the sky anxioush 
again, where some feathery poten’ 4 
showed in the west. “We'll be at Pepin 
pretty soon,” he declared. 

On we steamed. In the distance we 
could dimly see the lake now, silent, 
melancholy. 

The sun set redly. The feathery 
clouds gathered round it like the 

(Concluded on page 28) 


ous now, as thou 


Fee 





then gave up journalism and returned to Kentucky to do 


fiction and Kentucky mountain ballads. At first editors didn’t 
like his river stuff—thought the public wouldn’t be inter- 
ested, and so Mr. Burman turned to writing detective fiction 
(under a pseudonym) to keep the wolf at a distance. But he 
went on writing stories about the thing he loved and knew 


best—the river and its people—and his first novel Mississippi 


proved the editors had been wrong. When his third novel, 
Blow For a Landing was published in 1938, it was chosen the 
most distinguished Southern book of the year by the South- 
ern Authors Award Committee. 
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The First of the Moderns 


“I am two fools, I know, 

For loving, and for saying so 

In whining poetry.” 

HE poet who writes these lines 
Prerss us on to further reading. 

He can laugh at himself. He has 
a direct, conversational style. An- 
other poem begins with the expostu- 
‘ation: 

“For God's sake, hold your tongue 
and let me love”! 

People enjoy Pwr Donne now, 
and they enjoyed him in 1633. His 
poetry is vigorous, racy, packed with 
ideas. He was a young rebel at 20, 
when he began to write. He was 
a rebel years later, when he was 
Dean of St. Paul's in London. If pe 
were Dean of St. Paul's now, I think 
he might have been a leader of that 
squad which recently removed the 
time-bomb that threatened the de- 
struction of his church. 

He rebelled against the mythology 
and allegory of Elizabethan poetry, 
against commonplace ideas and con- 
ventional poetic language. Unwill- 
ing to say anything trite himself, he 
was often too subtle to be under- 
stood readily. A scholar, a student 
of science and philosophy, he be- 
lieved that ideas were the essential 
stuff of poetry — ideas, not emotion, 
not music. He would much rather 
shock his readers into attention by 
faulty rhythm than lull them to sleep 
with smooth cadences. 

Many modern poets like him be- 
cause of his rebellion against smooth 
and pretty poetry and his insistence 
on original ideas. In Donne’s age the 
revolt was against the musical and 
romantic excesses of the lesser 
Elizabethans; in our age it is against 
the same qualities in the minor Vic- 
torian poets. This divergence be- 
tween these two kinds of poetry is 
even more marked today, because, 
with the expansion of the realm of 
knowledge, ideas have become more 
complex. 

These two varieties of poetry have 
always existed, often in the same 
poet, as in Shakespeare and Words- 
worth. Donne and those who have 
resembled him since are often called 
metaphysical poets. Such are Brown- 
ing, Emily Dickinson, and T. S. 


Eliot. But Coleridge said, “Poetry 
gives most pleasure when only gen- 
erally and not perfectly understood,” 
and A. E. Housman wrote, “Poetry 
seems to me more physical than in- 
tellectual.” These iden are the very 
opposite of Donne’s. 

Donne could rise to heights of 
emotional as well as intellectual ex- 
pression, however, as all great poets 
must. In “The Anniversarie” he cele- 
brates the triumph of love over all 
earthly greatness, over death and 
time: 

All kings, and all their favorites, 

All glory of honors, beauties, wits, 

The sun itself, which makes times, as 
the m 

Is elder by al now, than it was 

When thou and I first one another saw: 

All other things to their destruction 
draw, 

Only our love hath no decay; 

This, no tomorrow hath, nor yesterday, 

Running it never runs from us away, 

But truly keeps his first, last, everlasting 
day. 

Donne often mocked his contem- 
poraries for their songs in praise of 
love. But the following poem reveals 
more profound understanding than 
most of theirs, and deeper feeling. 


I have done one braver thing 

Than all the Worthies did, 

And yet a braver thence doth spring, 
Which is, to keep that hid. 


So if I now should utter this, 
Others (because no more 

Such stuffs to work upon, there is) 
Would love but as before. 


But he who loveliness within 
Hath found, all outward loathes, 
For he who color loves, and skin, 
Loves but their oldest clothes. 


If, as I have, you also do, 
Virtue attired in woman see, 
And dare love that and say so too 
And forget the He and She; 


And if this love, though placed so, 
From men you hide, 
Which will no faith on this bestow, 
Or, if they do, deride; 


Then have done a braver thing 
Than “all the Worthies did, 
And a braver thence will spring, 
Which is, to keep that hid. 


JOHN DONNE 


Many of the contem ies of 
Donne you will find in The Golden 
Treasury. George. Herbert is “the 
saint of the metaphysical school.” In 
“The Collar,” he tells us that he is 
sometimes tempted by the pleasures 
of the world: 


Sure there was wine 
Before my sighs did dry it: there was 


corn 
Before my tears did drown it. 
Is the year only lost to me? 
Have I no bays to crown it? 


But as he laments he is recalled to 
the values he more truly desires: 
But as I raved and grew more fierce and 

wild 
At every word, 
Methought I heard one calling, Child: 
And I replied, My Lord. 


Henry Vaughan was a mystical 
poet of uneven merit who wrote a 
ew very lovely lyrics. These three 
stanzas, the third of which expresses 
the theme in metaphor, are from one 
of his most perfect poems: . 
They are all gone into the world of 

light! 

And I alone sit lingering here; 
Their very memory is fair and brig'\t, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 
I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth on my days, 
My days, which are at best but dull and 


Mere glimmerings and decays. 

He that hath found some fledged bird’s 
At first sight if the bird be flown; 
But what fair Well, or Grove, he sings 


in now, . 
That is to him unknown. 
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GOT something for nothing the 
| cee day. I bought two small 

cakes of and received a 
large cake free. Of course, you're not 
interested in the . But may 
be interested in din boy who intro- 
duced it. Here’s how it happened. 

1 was working at my iter 
when I heard a knock on door. 
I opened the door and a young man 
started talking. 5 eine e\ 

“Good morning! I have four gift 
coupons for you. When demas at 
your neighborhood store, they will 
entitle you to gifts of our ucts.” 
Then he started to describe the four 
products he was advertising, tearing 
off and handing me the coupons one 
by one. When he had finished his ex- 
planation, he closed his coupon book 
arid prepared to leave. But I sur- 
prised him. 

“Won't you come in for a few 
minutes?” I asked. When he had set- 
tled himself in an easy chair, I con- 
tinued, “You see, I'm writing a mag- 
azine article about just this kind of 
work, and I thought you might be 
willing to tell me about your job.” 

“Of course,” he replied, obviously 
pleased. “What would you like: to 
know?” 

“How did you get into this kind 
of work?” I inquired. 

“Well, I finished coHege two years 
ago,” he said. “I had, majored in 
chemistry with the idea of teaching 
the subject. But I couldn't find a job 
in a school, so I turned to selling.” 

“But you're not. actually selling 
anything on your present job,” I re- 
marked. 

“No, but this is a form of door-to- 
door selling just the same,” he ex- 
plained. “Many people have never 
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‘Your English and Your Job 


Doors Open to a Salesman with a Friendly Smile and the 
Ability to Talk Convincingly to Customers 


By Gretta Baker 


used our products, and it’s up to us 
to convince them that our products 
are worth buying. The free gift cou- 

m is a special inducement. You 
nie most women won't turn down 
something free,” he laughed. 

“Tell me, what are the require- 
ments for your job?” 

“Most of the boys in my crew are 
college graduates, but that isn’t nec- 

. The company will take high 
oso aman if they are well 

“What are the qualities that make 
for success in your work?” 

“Good appearance is important. 
And a friendly smile helps a lot. 
Even with that we sometimes get the 
door slammed in our faces! But I 
think the most important require- 
ment is the ability to talk smoothly 
and oeerer I had a little ex- 
perience in public speaking while | 
was in school, so I don’t have much 
trouble in that direction.” 

“I'm sure you don't,” I agreed. “In 
fact, I was so favorably impressed 
that I decided you'd be a good one 
to interview.” 

I was interested to find that this 
boy’s views were reflected by no less 
an authority than Robert Bruce Hull, 
Assistant Sales Manager of the New 
York area for Real Silk, famous hos- 
iery concern. Mr. Hull's own experi- 
ence is a handy compendium of sell- 


Ve= 








ing for anybody interestea in that 
field. He started as a newsboy, then 
went on to magazines, books, insur- 
ance, automobiles, brushes, washers, 
and vacuum cleaners. 

“There's nothing like it!” he said 
enthusiastically as we sat in the 
salesmen’s classroom where he is in 
charge of instruction. “A selling job 
can a real adventure. It’s full of 
surprises and excitement. But most 
people have a mistaken idea of what 
it takes to be a good salesman.” 


“You should know the answer to 
that question, Mr. Hull.” 

“I think I do. But it’s surprising 
to find how prejudiced some people 
are against door-to-door salesmen. 
In most cases they have had an un- 
pleasant encounter with the wrong 
kind.” 

“You mean the boys werking their 
way through college to get a lot of 
knowledge?” We both laughed. 


“Yes, certain magazine companies 
have allowed their salesmen to use 
high-pressure methods. We don’t be- 
lieve that successful selling can be 
done in that way.” 

“What are the qualities you look 
for in selecting your representa- 
tives?” 

“When an applicant walks into my 
office, I notice the way he says ‘Good 
morning. That greeting is impor- 
tant, for it’s the first thing he says 
to a prospective customer. Then | 
notice the way he sits down, whether 
he slumps lazily in his chair or has 
an alert, business-like attitude. I take 
in details of his appearance, hair, 
fingernails, clothing. Then I listen 
to him talk. I watch his diction very 
carefully and note his choice of 
words. This is important because the 
reputation of Real Silk will depend 
on what he says. We can’t entrust 
a quality product to a person who is 
obviously lacking in refinement of 
speech or manners.” 

“After you employ a salesman, 


“I can count the slammed doors on the 
fingers of one hand, but once a family 
quarrel almost knocked me off the step.” 





22 Scholastie 
how do you go about training him?” 
I asked. 

“The first day he attends class all 
morning. He learns about the prod- 
uct he will sell.” Mr. Hull indicated 
a blackboard. “We outline the ad- 
vantages of Real Silk step by step, 
demonstrating these points with 
sample hosiery.” He handed me a 
stocking, dyed in several colors and 
labeled to remind the salesman of 
the points to stress. “After this pre- 
liminary class the salesman goes out 
with an experienced representative. 
It’s something like the ‘big brother’ 
idea.” 

“Or the ‘big sister’ idea,” I inter- 
posed. “We've been using the word 
‘salesmen, but I suppose that in- 
cludes men and women.” 

“Indeed yes,” Mr. Hull replied. 
“In this field there is as much op- 
portunity for women as for men. 
Some of our ace ‘salesmen’ age 
women. 


“How long does the training per- 
iod continue?” 

“The salesman reports every morn- 
‘ing for a fifteen-minute conference. 
He learns about the other products 
of Real Silk, ladies’ lingerie and 
men’s ties, shirts, and robes. This 
training continues for six months, 
Throughout the year we hold eve- 
ning meetings for all our representa- 
tives.” 


“Is there an age requirement for 
salesmen?” I asked. 

“A salesmen must be at least 
eighteen years old, but at the other 
end of the scale, the sky's the limit. 
One of our best salesmen is a man 
seventy-two years old. I think our 
oldest representative is 4 woman of 
eighty-five. She earns enough to be 
completely independent.” 

“Well, that’s certainly good news 
for older people. But I'm interested 
now in the opportunities for young 
people. Is it possible to get a part- 
time job with Real Silk?” 

“Indeed it is,” Mr. Hull answered. 
“We have a number of representa- 
tives among high school and college 
students. You might like to know 
that over 41,000 students have paid 
all or part of their college expenses 
by selling Real Silk.” 

“How much time must a student 
salesman give to selling?” 

“That's up to him, but we do ex- 
pect him to earn at least five dollars 
a week. Of course, most salesmen 


earn a great deal more than that, 
even wor -time.” 

“I wanted to ask about that. How 
are your salesmen paid?” 

“They pay themselves by the sales 
they make. The commission starts at 
17% and increases with the volume 
of sales. Our bonus plan makes it 
possible for a good salesman to earn 
as much as 30% commission. Of 
course, that means full-time work.” 

“I think most people prefer a regu- 
lar salary to commission. How do 

















you feel about it, Mr. Hull?” 1 in- 
quired. 

“I’ve worked on commission most 
of my life, and I have found it far 
more satisfactory than a salary. You 
know, you can give yourself a raise 
whenever you feel like it! On the 
other hand, if you don't feel like 
spending eight hours a day on the 
job, you can cut down on your time 
and nobody will complain. 1 don't 
know of any salaried jobs where you 
can do that.” 

“I think most people think of door- 
to-door selling as a mighty thankless 
job. What has been your experience, 
Mr. Hull? Have you ‘had many doors 
slammed in your face?” 

“I could count the slammed doors 
on the fingers of one hand, and I say 
that after many years of experience 
in selling everything from dish wash- 
ers to automobiles. But I do remem- 
ber one door that closed with such 
violence that it almost forced me off 
the step. I found out later that the 
woman and her husband had been 
quarreling just before I knocked, so 
I guess anybody would have gotten 
the same reception!” 

“What is your formula for success- 
ful selling, Mr. Hull?” 

“A friendly smile first ot all. Then 
the ability to talk with conviction, 
That means a mastery of En 
You can’t stress that too much in 
your article, Miss Baker. It’s so im- 


portant. Of course, a 
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of selling look so attractive that yo 
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“That will be fine, Miss Bs 
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Well, there are the facts about ¢ 
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to concentrate your interest on an« 
fice job with a sal ou’ 
eiteal yourself, panes a 4 | 
aged, standing on a door step ¢ 
saying, like poor Elmer Blurt, * 
hope nobody ’s home, I hope, I hope 
I hope!” But now you have a dif fer 
ent picture. Door-to-door selling is 
just what you make it. It can be di 
couraging or it can be an adventu 

It can be unprofitable or it can 5 
the source of a comfortable incomé 
You make your own conditions ¢ 
work, and you enjoy the freedom @ 
being your gown boss. At any rate ye 
might think it over before you s 
there are so few op : 
young people. Direct selling may be 
the very chance you're looking for. ” 


COMMON GROUND 


Newest amon 
Common Grou while Miaiieed 
September under the able cee f 
Louis Adamic. The notable aim of Com= 
mon Ground is “to make Americans, re 

dless of birth, race, color, cree 

er acquainted with themselves 
Through its pages will speak old sto¢ 
and new, white and A Protests 
Catholic, and Jew — all of us — aboul 
some of our common hopes and prob 
lems . . . It hopes to tell, ee 
cles, short stories, 
wove of the grentststoties unde | the 
sun — the together and meeting 
on this continent of | 


Avenue, New York ae 
as 
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Testing or Evaluation? 


ew Procedures Help Teachers to Estimate Growth of 
heir Students in Reasoning Power and Critical Judgment 


By Julian C. Aldrich, Ed.D. 


New York University 


HARLES A. BEARD’S The Na- 
ture of the social Sciences called 
the attention-of teachers to many 

sirable objectives of education in 

rms of skills, attitudes and apprecia- 
ons. The National Council of Teachers 

English and the National Council for 

e Social Studies have made studies 

lating to such objectives. If teachers 

ate their objectives of instruction in 
ch terms, the traditional “tests” have 
mited value. Those which measure 
ading skill and vocabulary are quite 
aluable, but “measures” of “subject” 
astery are significant only as they 
ow what students remember at a cer- 
pin time. They definitely do not meas- 

e student success or teacher success 

the development of skills, attitudes 

d appreciations. 

No testing or evaluation program can 
each skills or attitudes, but it can tell 

e teacher something of the extent to 
which he has contributed to pupil 
prowth. Tests of reading and vocabu- 

y cannot be used to “pass” or “fail” 
tudents, but they can show the teacher 
he extent to which instruction is suc- 
essful or is needed. Similarly, tests of 
study skills, such as map reading, in- 
erpretation of charts and graphs, tell 

here instruction is needed. Iowa 
Every-Pupil Test has emphasized this 
or years, and the National Council for 
he Social Studies has just published a 
booklet on “Tests of Study Skills” which 

ould be helpful to English teachers 
s well as social studies teachers. 

} Attitudes are important because of 
heir influence on pupils’ study skills as 
ell as on their ability to reason and 
interpret. Attitude indicators (or scales) 
are valuable in indicating influences 
upon students’ behavior and as showin 
the need for instruction. The Nation 
Youth Poll published in Scholastic last 
week showed certain needs for instruc- 
tion in the interpretation of democracy 
and for critical thinking about current 
affairs. 

Most teachers state “ability to think” 
as one of their main objectives, but 
usually evaluate it by a “test” of recol- 
lection of text or class answers to prob- 
lems. Before evaluation instruments can 
be devised for this objective, it must 
be further clarified. Much of the work 
of the Evaluation Staff of the Eight- 
Year Study has been directed toward 
this end. Studies of the nature of proof, 
the interpretation of data, and the ap- 


fact and opinion, to draw 


plication of principles have resulted in 
attempts to evaluate factors used in 

blem solving. Tests may show stu- 
dents’ abilities to distinguish between 
eneraliza- 
tions, to determine cause and effect, to 
judge relevancy of facts, and to see 
consistencies in belief. 

A sound program of evaluation is 
based, first, on careful study of objec- 
tives. These must be broken down to 
eae which can be used to describe 
changes in boys and er Second, the 
teacher must seek to describe behavior 
which is characteristic of the attainment 
of the objectives. For example, how can 
we tell when a person is “tolerant”? 
Third, the teacher must determine how 
the behavior can be evaluated in stu- 
dents. The tests suggested above are 
useful for partial evaluation. Observa- 
tion of behavior according to carefull 
prepared schedules may prove helpful. 

The subjective nature of evaluation is 
apparent, and may bother the classroom 
teacher; the “objectivity” of the stand- 
ardized test has appealed to the scien- 
tific- (and mathematic-) minded 
teacher. This “objectivity” is a mirage: 
the mathematically exact “score” is only 
an average of crude data. The items are 
selected on the basis of the subjective 
— of the tester as to the objectives 
of instruction, and the responses are 


objective only in regard to the + 
(“right” answers are subjectively 

termined by the tester). In a sound pro- 
~~ of evalution the judgment of 
the teacher must be respected; he 
knows the objectives, the ye. and 


can know the fundamentals of evalua- 
tion techniques. And since evaluation 
instruments are used to. judge pupil 
growth rather than to “pass” or “fail,” 
objectivity is seen in better perspective: 
it helps to remove teacher prejudice, 
not teacher judgment. 

In part, the teacher can depend on 
help loin experts in test construction. 
If tests have been constructed for ob- 
jectives which the teacher believes to 
be valid, such tests may be used as 
models for his classroom. Much progress 
has been made by Ralph Tyler, J. W. 
Wrightstone, Louis Raths, and others. 
The Evaluation Staff of the Eight-Year 
Study has aided in constructing instru- 
ments for objectives in many of the 
fields mentioned above. To a large 
extent, however, the teacher must work 
out his own evaluation devices. Tests 
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are only a part of the procedure. Class 
discussion might furnish opportunities 
to evaluate ability to interpret maps or 
graphs. The supervised study period 
would — the teacher to judge abil- 
ities of sustained attention, familiarity 
with sources, use of index and reference 
books, and use of bibliographical aids. 
Reports and papers could be used to 
determine skills in expression, in ont- 
lining and summarizing, in relating and 
associating, and in drawing conclusions. 
All these situations and observation of 
out-of-school behavior give opportun- 
ities for the evaluation of attitudes of 
cooperation, courtesy, social-minded- 
ness, recognition of the worth of 
individuals, and self-reliance. 

Some samples of instruments which 
might be used for evaluation of some 
of the objectives mentioned above have 
been included in recent issues of Scho- 
lastic as the Social Studies Quiz. They 
may be used to judge pupil growth in 
certain specific regards. Later tests will 
recheck some of the abilities and atti- 
tudes referred to. These yield no 
“marks” but give some measure of our 
success in achieving teacher aims. 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


This Week We Present: 


The material in this issue is treated in 
terms of the various social studies, and 
organized for problems, American his- 
tory, and world history courses. Many 
teachers, however, will want to give 
some consideration to the issues which 
are significant to all pupils. The world 
history teacher may wish to give one 
class period to the consideration of the 
election, and integrate the materials sug- 

ested in the world history section into 
the regular class periods. All classes 
should give some time to the considera- 
tion of the problem presented by Dr. 
Commager. While the suggestions 
which follow are “keyed” to certain 
school courses, all social studies teach- 
ers will profit by their use. 


For Problems Classes 


Two articles deal with parties ang the 
coming election: “Parties and Ballots” 
(P. 11) and “Minor Parties” (P. 5). 
Both deal to some extent with the place 
of minor parties in the national elec- 
tions. The approach may be slightly dif- 
ferent in some problems classes, but all 
will cover the same basic issues. The 
Economics class will be especially con- 
cerned with the economic factors in 
elections and in third party platforms. 
The Sociology class will note the social 
problems causing the rise of minor part- 
ies. The Civics class will be interested 
in the structure of the American elec- 
toral system which is based on the two- 
party system, and will want to consider 
PR as a possible local adaptation. 

In connection with the study of the 
election, the platforms, and the part- 
ies, attention should continue to be 
directed to America Votes, which was 
distributed to all subscribers to Scho- 
lastic. This handbook of the election 
gathers much material that many pupils 
will have difficulty locatin or he 
It is valuable to teachers of history and 
problems who are not especially fa- 
miliar with some of the details of elec- 
tion procedure. It should continue to be 
used as the class gives consideration to 
the political complexion of Congress 
after election and the issues which the 
new Administration will be forced to 
meet. 

Drawing upon American history, stu- 
dents ro gp the back cundtot 
our two-party system. What have been 
the party names, and what have been 
the basis party issues? How have new 
issues caused new alignments of part- 
ies? (See America Votes.) When have 
there been injustices due to the two- 


party system? Does the class agree that’ 
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“in our each person’s vote 
counts sooner or later”? 

Why have third (or fourth) parties 
developed? What basic American prob- 
lems have they tried to attack? If the 

roblems have been basic, why has 

eir vote been relatively small?, What 
happens to their issues? Are they for- 
gotten or are they adopted by the major 
parties? Read the Socialist platform of 
svat" Mi has happened tc these pro- 

s 

Codie the planks in the three plat- 
forms on the issues given, with the dis- 
cussion by Dr. Linde man of the major 
decisions facing Americans (Scholastic, 
October 14, pp. 11, 12). Are these 
problems met by the party platforms? 
Are new party alignments necessary? 

Should we, as intelligent citizens, vote 
for third party candidates, or is such an 
action “throwing away our vote”? Is a 
third party vote any more worthless 
than a vote for a defeated candidate? 
Would the efficiency of our democracy 
be improved by some reform of our 
election procedure, such as abolition of 
the Electoral College, direct election of 
president, adoption of the British parlia- 
mentary form of government, or by hav- 
ing all presidential candidates receiv- 
ing over 100,000 votes become members 
of Congress and legislative leaders of 
their respective parties? 

The class might wish to bring sample 
ballots into the class on November 5, 
and compare the class (or school) vote 
with the state and national results. As 
a reflection of public opinion and as a 
measure of authority, the class should 
make regular studies of the various 
polls. 

The Economics class will be inter- 
ested in economic bases of the world 
“danger spots” in the map section. 


For American History Classes 

In American History, Walter Lipp- 
mann’s article should be used in two 
places: in dealing with the Monroe 
Doctrine of 1823, and in relation to 
later studies of it (1895 and ff. and 
with study of Good Neighbor Policy). 
The point which Mr. Lippmann makes 
is so important to an a ere of 





YOUR COMMENTS, PLEASE 


We would like to have your re- 
actions to our new regular feature, 
the Book Quiz, which appears on 
page 26 in this issue. We'll be grate- 
ful if you drop us a line telling 
us whether it is useful, whether it 
stimulates reading interest, and how 
often you would like it to appear 
in Scholastic. Write Teacher Edition 
Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“New, Order”. Shane ON eee 
“New " that : 
able emphasis should be given to it. 
For World His and . 
Modern History 

History classes should collect news 
statements which show comparisons be. 
tween the “New Order” ams and 
the Monroe Doctrine. Walter Lipp- 
mann’s article should be used as a basis 
for a study of various “zones of influ. 
ence.” Is the Monroe Doctrine similar 
to the 1907 agreement between Britain 
and Russia over Persia? Do they both 
imply an open door for trade? What 
effect has the United States action in 
South America had upon German and 
Japanese trade? 

What instances can we find which 
maintain Mr. Lippmann’s point? What 
examples can we find which show that, 
at times, we have done things which 
were a little like those now done by 
Japan and the Axis? 

In this issue is a map section which 
is important today, and will continue 
to be valuable through the year. A 
liminary activity might be for the ie 
to show on an outline map of the world, 
of Europe, of Africa, and of Asia the 
areas covered by the Scholastic maps. 
Recent issues should be used, also, 
which show maps of China, Nether- 
lands Indies, the Near East, and the 
Caribbean area. 

From these maps a great number of 
activities might be drawn. Some of the 
problems which mgt be based on map 
study would be: the relation between 
sea power and the European war, the 
importance of natural resources to war- 
ring nations (oil, rubber, coal, food, 
etc.), the relation between natural fea- 
tures (mountains, rivers, etc.) and mili- 
tary campaigns, the importance of rail- 
roads and ports to modern nations, and 
the importance of air bases today as 
compared with 1914-18, 

ese maps may be used to show the 
territorial changes which have occurred 
in the last two years, and to follow the 
changes in the status of countries. As 
new countries fall under the Nazi or 
Communist banner, an 5 sym- 
bol may be used to indicate the change. 


Social Studies Quiz 

The purpose of the quiz is to aid stu- 
dents to see reasons given for conclu- 
sions, and to compare the line of think- 
ing with one’s own. The first part of 
the quiz requires the student to follow 
Walter Lippmann’s reasoning. By ques 
tioning the assumptions underlying the 
conclusion, the student is given an 
portunity to judge the adequacy of 
reasoning. By stating his own opinions, 
he ma hiceed to disagree or b yrs 
with the conclusion on the basis of his 
own assumptions. 
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FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Short Story: “The Blast of 
the Book” (P. 29) 


For Modern Literature Classes « 


Rouse student interest in this story 
by saying that it’s about supernatural 
shenomena, and about a book whose 
readers always disappear. Read it aloud 
in class, stopping to look up unfamiliar. 
words—there are enough of them to 
make a good vocabulary cond Ask the 
class to give this story a little thought 
overnight, and to compare it with other 
stories they have read in Scholastic. — 

Next day ask them whether they'd 
decided it was a good story, and if so, 
why. Most of them will like it because 
it kept them on the edges of their 
chairs. Ask what other stery in Scho- 
lastic had the same quality—the sus- 
tained doubt, and the strange, unex- 
pected outcome. They will connéct the 
Chesterton story with the Saki story. 

Then compare the plotted or (the 
story of events) with the psychological 
story (the story of people). The Mans- 
field and Rawlings stories are good ex- 
amples of the latter. 

Take a vote by hands to see which 
sort of story is most popular, and keep 
your eyes peeled to see how each stu- 
dent votes. Such knowledge of your stu- 
dents’ reading preferences will help sa 
in guiding them toward the books they 
will like, and in developing the tastes 
they have not yet acquired. 


“The Pioneers” (P. 17) 


For Integrating English and 
Social Studies 


This story of a packet boat trip is an 
excellent means = acquainting your 
class with a large section of their coun- 
try. It offers a chance, too, for pointing 
out the importance of travel routes in a 
nation’s development. 

Select a good reader and an apt map- 
lollower. Ask them to “put this piece 
on” for the benefit of the others. A large 
map, a pointer, and an hour of practice 
in free period or after school (with 
promise of extra credit) are all that is 
necessary. Next day announce that the 
reader will read The Pioneers aloud 
while the map-man follows the course 
of the Golden Eagle with a pointer. 

A good lead question for discussion 
is: “Why was everybody so eager to see 
the Golden Eagle get through? What 
would the revival. of the packet route 
do for the river communities?” Lead 
the discussion to automobile routes, 
railways, canals, etc. If there’s a new 
route in your ccmmunity, be sure to 
discuss its importance in the develop- 
ment of your home town. There are 


also many possible tie-ins with the im- 


"Postance of transport routes in Ameri 
can and World History. 


For Modern Literature Classes 


The Pioneers is a condensation of one 
chapter from Ben Lucien Burman’s 
— book, A Big River to Cross. 

e recommend the book for the class- 
room li . It's beautj written 
and fog vel shat will stir the 
interest of even a confirmed dullard. Be- 
sides, A Big River to Cross is a sequel— 
and a y one—to Mark Twain’s Life 
on the Mississippi. Burman takes up the 
story of the Mississippi just at the point 
where Twain emt 


Your English and Your 
Job (P. 21) 


For Speech, Business English, 
and Commercial Classes 


Before assigning this for outside read- 
ing, ask the class how many pupils 
would likesto do door-to-door selling for 
a living. You'll get very few hands. 
Then ask how many would like to sup- 
plement their college incomes with sell 
ing. The percentage will be larger. Ask 
finally how many would try door-to- 
door selling if it were the only available 
job. The greatest proportion of the class 
will join the affirmative. 

Tell students that this article gives 
practical information about selling and 
tips to would-be salesmen. Ask them to 
read it, and to consider what product 
they'd like to sell, in case they found 
themselves ready to take a selling job. 

Next day select 20 pupils who need 
Sig practice. The remainder of the 
class should serve as critics, taking notes 
on diction, manners, carriage, etc. Ar- 
range ten interviews between salesmen 
and prospective buyers. In each, have 
the salesman sell his (or her) chosen 
product to another member of the class. 
To vary the mood and illustrate the 
variety of problems, make suggestions: 
“John will sell to Mary, and Mary is in 
a bad humor because her sink is 
stuffed.” “Jane will sell to Elizabeth, 
and Elizabeth is so talkative that Jane 
is afraid she will never get on to the 
next call.” “James will sell to Ted, and 
Ted is a little deaf.” Keep the inter- 
views brief and airy, and the class gay 
A grim face never kept a door open. 


Adventures in Reading (P. 25) 
Motivating Reading 

‘A bulletin board display will help to 
interest students in the books described 
in Mrs. Becker's column. Audubon 
prints are available in all libraries, and 
there are plenty of news photos of the 
R.A.F. these days. Such bulletin dis- 
plays, plus as many copies of the men- 
tioned books as you can summon up, 
plus full bibliographies on books about 
American fauna and flora, books about 
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flight, and books about and poems by 
the Romantic Poets (see the Trelawney 
review) should start a pleasant wave of 
reading along rewarding lines. 


Radio Script Writing (P. 23) 


For Composition and Creative 
Writing Classes 

If your class is already writing a radio 
play—and many classes are—this article 
will be useful. You can check your fin- 
ished work and chart your future prog- 
ress according to these rules. 

And if your group has never tried the 
delightful and highly modern art of 
constructing a radio play, suggest that 
it might be fun to write one as a co- 
operative class enterprise, and say that 
this article tells how to go about it. 

Do a fair amount of practical experi- 
mentation before you start. Apply the 
pointers made in the article to some 
well-known radio script—for instance, to 
Johnny Appleseed (see the first issue 
of Scholastic this year). And see the * 
Teacher Edition discussion of Johnny 
Appleseed in that issue for tips on 
launching a script writing project. For 
further motivation, remind your stu 











“BOOK-A-DAY TESTS” 


Vitalize your Current Literature 
classes with book tests like the 
“Book Quiz” now appearing as a 
regular feature of the English Sec- 
tion of Scholastic. For the use of 
High School and College English 
teachers, a series of over a thou- 
sand “Book-a-Day Tests” is now 
available, dealing with both stand- 
ard and contemporary books. Each 
test has its own key. Five active 
teachers have pledged themselves 
to read a book a week for test- 
making purposes, and to add it to 
the constantly growing series. 

Price: 5 cents for mimeo- 
graphed copy of any test in the 
series. Write for list of 1021 
quizzes now ready, enclosing 
stamp. to: 


Book-a-Day Tests 
Box 41 
Hill City, South Dakota 














RESERVATIONS GUARANTEED 


When you write fora room at 
aspecified rate, we hold it for ES 
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for colleges, high schools 
and junior highs having 
own projection equipment 
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‘dents thet there are prizes for radio. 


scripts in Scholastic Awards. 
To Develop Reading Skills 

Use the numbered column in the 
manner su in the Sept. 16 
Teacher Edition. To test student com- 
prehension, use these True-False ques- 
tions: (1) age have been writin 
radio scripts for the last 15 years. (2) 
The script write: need not be always 
thinking of his listeners. (3) a good 
wer writer often lets the narrator de- 
scribe his scenes. 


The Poetry Corner (P. 20) 
For History of Literature Classes 

Ask two good readers to read this ar- 
ticle aloud—one reading the text, the 
other reading the poetry. After the per- 
formance, ask how many pupils liked 
the poetry. Don’t be disappointed if the 
response is small. Encourage them to 
voice their complaints; let them say that 
the ms are crowded with difficult 
words, broken by uneven rhythms. 
Point out that, nevertheless, Donne is 
popular with many readers today. 

Assignment: Ask students to copy 
and bring to class the lyric of any popu- 
lar song they like. They shel ao 
bring their Scholastics. 

Next day, ask them to lay the copied 
song lyric in the middle of their desks 
and to read it slowly, ten times, under- 
standing its every shadow of meaning 
and giving every word its full weight. 
Then, after a rest period of three min- 
utes, ask them if they are willing to do 
as much for the quotation from Donne’s 
The Anniversarig. After the reading, ask 
no questions and pass no judgments. 
They will have learned the lesson for 
themselves. 


The Round Table (P. 27) 


For Composition and Creative 
Writing Classes 

This remarkably beautiful and sin- 
cere essay is fine material to use in 
teaching the lesson of simplicity. Ask 
students to read it, and to underline 
any words they fail to understand. 
There are no difficult words in the en- 
tire piece. It is told in the language of 
common speech, as one would say it 
aloud to a friend. 

Ask students to write, as swiftly as 
possible, a letter addressed to a friend, 
telling of an experience in which the 
friend had a part. Put emphasis on writ- 
ing swiftly, on getting down on paper, 
as unaffectedly and effortlessly as pos- 
sible, the first version of the story. then 
permit them to take home and rework 
their letters, reading them aloud to 
themselves in the tone of voice they 
would use if they were speaking a con- 
fidence to a friend. 
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FOR ALL CLASSES 
March of Events (Pp. 2-4) 
For a quick review of the news oj 
the week, have a team of five 
challenge five girls on current events, 


Answers to questions must be found in 
March of Events. The team answerin, 


the largest proportion of questions wins 
the game. Limit b tcksaticies ce —— 
questions. Call their attention, if you AN 


wish, to the number of questions relat- 
ing to foreign and domestic events. If 
either group shows a greater knowledge 
ot one kind of questions, it may be in- 
teresting to point it out, 


Mobilization for Human Needs 
(P. 7) 
Dr. Commager's article might be used 
in all classes (it may be read to Eng. N tt 
lish classes if the students do not have | ; 


the Combined Edition). What cam- tion 
paigns for meeting human needs are the 


now being carried on in your commu- tended 
nity? Have students present the case manifol 
for each drive, or have several describe the met 
the work and organization of your Com- seldom 
munity Chest. Bare’ “ee of the Yet, wit 
campaigns might watched by the ns of 
died fee. there ways in which students say’ 
may help? What are some of the con- Tice 
tributions of time, energy and money ae of § 
which students in some towns make? ng 0 
true, als 
Personal Problems (P. 31) ; ah 
The teacher will enjoy reading about * A _ 
fears in Donald McLean’s Knowing Aer, 


Yourself and Others, and may use it as 
classroom material. Care must be taken “Nc 
that this topic is considered seriously, 








an air 
not facetiously.‘Students should be en- track 
couraged to see the humor in some the fle 
fears, but be sure that they laugh with, prey. 
not at, others. Suggested questions are: farmer 
1. What is your greatest fear? As far as Du 
you can remember, how did it come about? day a 
What fears did you once have that you raider. 
have overcome? How?” out w 
2. In what novel, motion picture or radio had tl 
‘9 do you get a good example of pairs 
w some people have overcome fear? “Ty 
8. Would you say any of your fears get in, 
came originally from the funnies, a radio of the 
program, movie or book? aph 
4. To what extent is fear of punish- ittle | 
ment necessary in obtaining obedience 
or proper behavior? Students might tell In the ps 
whether their conduct has been influenced Vatussi 









more by the fear of punishment than by 
hope of rewards. re 
5. What part has the emotion of fear 
played in the rise and fall of nations? To 
what extent did it contribute to the rise 
totalitarianism and to the present war? To 
the previous war? i 
6. What are the chief fears produced by 
social and economic conditions in (i 
country? How can we 
against fear, national 
« origin? 
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7 A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 
ns relat- 
ents. If 
owledge + . 
bo Bringing the World 
‘ To You 
eds 

a By G. H. Griffiths 

ne N the whole vast area of instructional film produc- 
’ wae tion and use, the individual whose job it is to secure 
soils tain the actual photographic materials involved has 

commu- tended to possess the role of the forgotten man. The 
the case manifold difficulties and dangers frequently faced by 

describe the men who “bring the world to the classroom” are 
yur Com- seldom fully appreciated, or even casually recognized. 

of the Yet, without their efforts, and their frequent manifesta- Photographs by courtesy of Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. 
| me tions of resourcefulness and courage, many an instruc- The cameraman must wait for favorable lighting conditions to 
_ ts tional film subject would never attain portrayal on a secure clear photographs such as this one of the Swiss Alps. 
; ato classroom screen. All this is especially true of the film- 
ake? ing of foreign lands and peoples — and it is especially 
“— true, also, at this particular stage in world events. The fact that the reader of the present will be un- 
, Just how true it is can readily be surmised from the able to discern, with "oe wean just which one of 
gt ff (Hong pert from cameraman now carrying ext foal counts te Eas ws 
Knowing an assignment in a country which need not. here be ie ra ‘is nite nf 1940 P type 
one Se named: oe cx ‘ . 

4 . aturally, the perils of bombardment constitute a 
be taken No sooner had we boarded a launch for the city, than highly spectacular and abnormally hazardous type of 
rev an sir raid. slesen, cemented. 00 i svas: menepnery Ae: See roblem, and there is no intent here to imply that the 
ld be en- track up the river. The heavens were blue, and through Od Sek ot Reale. | , f th Py we 
in some the fleecy clouds pursuit ships roared, searching for their ging mbs is a regular part of the work-a-day 
agh with, prey. We cliebed cliff along the river, and studied the  Toutine of the men who secure the photography for 
tions are: farmers and their families who were viewing the scene. educational films. Nevertheless, as the above report in- 
os “During my five days here, I have been in dug-outs by dicates, war-time perils are sometimes definitely pres- 
ine shout? day and ” night. We have full moon now, and the ent, and, even when they are not, the cameraman’s job 
that you raiders flew over just the other night and shook the dug- _is attended by an entirely adequate quota of obstacles 

out with their bombs. The press hotel where I stay has and. problems of other kinds. 
re or radio had the walls knocked A aga free of plaster, but the re- — 
xample of pairs are effected quickly. Photographing to Specification 
fear? “I was to leave this morning, but the truck did not lett the of dele hich h h 
your fears get in, so I hope to start early tomorrow morning. In view Just what is the situation in which a p otograp! er 
s, a radio of the weather and the bombings, I am going to photo- carrying out an instructional film ate 9 finds him- 
graph first the film we originally had scheduled for a self? And here again we are speaking primarily of 
of punish- ittle later.” (Continued on page 15-T ) 
obedience 
0 a tell In the production of such films as Children of Holland, The man is provided with definite specifications that have been 
: 0g Watussi of Africa, and The Children of Japan, the camera- prepared by subject matter specialists after careful research. 
i} an 
oe ag 
on of fear oe 
ations? To 
the rise 
at war? To 
roduced 
ns in t ‘ 


t oursé 
natio’ 
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Photographs by courtesy of Eastman Kodak Company 


Hand Camera with Tilt-a-Pod and supplementary lens, show- 
ing use of ground glass in focusing. The glass is removed after 
focusing, the film is then inserted and the exposure made. 


O TEACHERS and students appreciate how much 
they can learn, and how much pleasure and 
satisfaction they can get by making and using 

2” x 2” slides, both in school and at home? 

Motion pictures are good, the best ever for certain 
subjects; so are slides, and now that it is easy to make 
them in color, they offer advantages that should not be 
overlooked. 

People generally, and that includes the millions of 
teachers and students in schools, do not realize as yet 
that the making of exquisite color slides is not a diffi- 
cult job — in fact, it is more simple than making them 
in black-and-white, and what a world of pleasure and 
help they give! 

For general out-of-door photography, all you need 
is a small camera that takes 35 mm. or Bantam film. It 
should have a lens with a maximum aperture of at least 
f.5.6. There are plenty of such cameras on the market 
that are not expensive, and many people own them who 
do not realize that all they need for color pictures is a 
roll of color film. No filter, no special lens is necessary. 
You simply put the color film in your camera and make 
the exposure, following the exposure directions that 
come with each roll of Kodachrome film. There is a 
little less lee-way in exposure variation when using 
color film, but if you follow the instructions as given, 
you will obtain uniformly good results. 

After making the picture, you send in the film for 
processing, using the convenient mailing bag that comes 
with the film. Without additional trouble or expense, 


Accurate focusing of each subject is made possible with the use 
of Camera with 35 mm. Kodachrome Adapter for individual 
ground-glass focusing of subjects photographed close range. 


Maki 
2" x 2’ Slides 


the slides, ready for projection, are promptly returned 
to you. The simplicity of the whole process makes it 
thoroughly practical. 

From an educational stand-point, one _ value 
arises from student participation in slide making. There 
are innumerable subjects for projects in the world about 
us, which can be “worked up” by the student, with 
teacher cooperation. Such an undertaking develops ini- 
tiative and observation, and aside from individual 
benefits, often results in slide projects of teaching value. 
Now that the process of rape. any number of dupli- 
cate copies is available, the work of one school may be 
shared with others. Manufacturing processes, business 
establishments, local history and social conditions, 
gardens, farms and their products, are possible subjects 
that arouse interest at home. These subjects tend to link 
school and home, parents and children, in educational 
activities. 

Just as soon as you begin to make a “project,” that is, 
a series of 2” x 2” slides illustrating a unit or topic, the 
need is likely to arise for copies of colored maps, charts 
and pictures, that come under the head of “close-ups.” 
Without extra equipment of any kind, you can photo- 
graph subjects that are not smaller than about 3 x 4 feet. 
Using inexpensive supplementary lenses, and giving 
careful attention to the measurement of distances an 
the dimensions of the material copied, following the 
tables that accompany the lenses, good results may be 
obtained in photography of small subjects. A tripod is 
necessary for this work, and a fitting that allows the 
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_ By John B. MacHarg, Ph.D. 


The Step-by-Step Process of Making 
Slides in Color or Black-and-W hite 


camera to be placed so that the copy may be in a hori- 
zontal position is a great convenience. The illustration 
shows this set-up. With some cameras it is possible to 
remove the back and place a piece of ground glass tem- 
porarily in the plane of the film. After focusing, the glass 
is removed, the film is inserted, and exposure made. The 


same setting may then be used for other subjects of the . 


same size. 

A much more convenient equipment for close-up 
work is a camera made for ground-glass focusing, 
mounted on a vertical stand. Several cameras of this 
type on the market can be fitted with the Kodachrome 
adapter for 35 mm. or Bantam film, one of which is 
illustrated with the adapter in position. This provides 
for accurate focusing of each subject, and with acces- 
sories that may be added, greatly increases the scope 
of bench photography. 

For copying work of the highest type, apparatus made 
especially for the bss ong such as shown in the illustra- 
tion, is strongly advised. It is not unduly expensive and 
is adaptable for most of the varied types of enlarging, 
copying, macrophotography, microphotography, and 
three color work, for which every school should have 
equipment. 

With all the apparatus described, 2” x 2” black-and- 
white slides can, of course, be made as well as those 
in color. From the 35 mm. negatives produced by usual 
out-of-door photography or G copying with the ap- 
paratus illustrated, positive film prints may be made 
and mounted as slides. 


This photograph shows the insertion of a 35 mm. Kodachrome 
Transparency in a Ready-Mount frame. The film slide may be 
placed between two 2” x 2” cover glasses for temporary use. 


The copying stands are especially convenient in mak- 
ing 2” x 2” black-and-white slides from negatives larger 
than 35 mm. For this work a box with an electric light 
within and a glass top will provide substage lighting. 
Photographing the negative, yields a positive, whic 
is mounted as a 2” x 2” slide. 

If in photographing with cameras using film larger 
than 35 mm., the miniature mask opening is kept in 
mind, pictures may be so composed that a desired part 
may be used for a 2” x 2” slide. 

In any collection of existing negatives, many are likely 
to be found from portions of which 2” x 2” positives 
can be made by contact printing. All that is needed for 
this work is an ordinary printing frame, and equipment 
for pereoging and fixing the film prints. This process 
is so simple that almost anyone can do it, and the ex- 
pense is negligible. 

For contact printing, a package of a dozen sheets of 
4” x 5” sheet film can be obtained from your photo- 
graphic dealer. For average subjects, a film such as the 
Eastman Commercial Antihalation should be used; for 
line work and maximum contrast, Eastman Process film 
will be found satisfactory. The negative is placed on a 
clear glass in the printing frame, film side up. A quarter 
section of the 4” x 5” sheet film is then placed, emulsion 
(dull) side down, over the portion of the negative from 
which the slide is to be made. After exposure for a few 
seconds to the light of an ordinary electric lamp at a 
distance of five or ten feet, the film is developed. De- 
veloper DK-60a is recommended for Commercial film 
and Dll for Process. After development, the film is 

(Continued on Page 14-T) 


Precision Copying Equipment with Kodachrome Adapter for 
use in copying work of the highest type. Also adaptable to most 
of varied types of enlarging, copying and three color work. 
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SUNDAY 
Music and American Youth 
11:30-12:00 noon 
Orchestras and outstanding instru- 
mentalists from America’s high schools. 
colleges, and universities will be fea- 
tured on this weekly program. 
On Your Job 
1:30-2:00 p.m. 
Dramas of America’s work and work 
ers, based on research by Frank Emest 
Hill of the American Association for 
Adult Education. 
Nev. 3—“Captain Blow Your Horn” 
(inland steamer). 
Nov. 10—“Women in Civil Service’ . 
Nov. 17—“Are You a Dinger?” (apart- 
ment house). 
Nev. 24—“The Public Lite of a Taxi 
Driver”. 
American Pilgrimage 
2:00-3:00 p.m. 
This series of broadcasts from the 
homes of noted American authors is a 
sequel to last season’s Pilgrimage of 
Poetry which won wide aéclaim. 
Nov. 3, Herman Melville ( Pittsfield, 
Mass. ). 
Nov. 10, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
( Brunswick, Me.). 
Nov. 17, James Fenimore Cooper 
( Cooperstown, N. Y.) 
Nov. 24, Henry Adams (Quincy, 
Mass. ) 
University of Chicago Round Table 
NBC Red 


NBC Blue 


NBC Red 


NBC Blue 


2:30-3:00 p.m. 

Preduced in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago these discussions 
cover currently important social, eco- 
nomic and political problems. Weekly. 
Great Plays NBC Blue 

3:00-4:00 p.m. 
A series of dramatic masterworks 





TUNE IN THIS MONTH 

All hours are Eastern Time. See 
your papers for program changes 
and special features.» This sched- 
ule is expected to continue through 
the month of November. 

In addition to the educational 
programs listed in this schedule, 
there are a number of worth-while 
programs in lecal studios. 

CBS means Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System; NBC Red, National 
Broadcasting Company on the Red 
chain; NBC Blue, National on the 
Blue; MBS, Mutual Broadcasting 
System. ’ 

This issue closed its pages on 
October 22. It was impossible, 
at that time, to obtain complete in- 
formation on the educational plans 
of the broadcasting systems. The 
character of many programs is not 
decided finally until a few hours 
before the performance. The pro- 
grams that are listed here are sub- 
ject to change. 














tracing the development of drama trom 
Athens to Broadway. 

Nov. 3, “Dr. Faustus” (Marlowe) 

Nov. 10, “Love’s Labor's Lost” 
(Shakespeare). 

Nov. 17, “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
(Shakespeare). 

- Nov. 24, “The Tempest” (Shake- 

speare ). 

Foreign Policy Association 
3:15-3:30 p.m. 

A program of discussion about foreign 
affairs by members of the research staff 
of the Foreign Policy Association. 
Weekly. 

The World Is Yours 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 

Produced in cooperation with the U. 
S. Office of Education and the Smith- 
sonian Institution, this series dramatizes 
the world of science as revealed in the 
scientific investigations and exhibits of 
the Smithsonian. 

Nov. 3, An Indian League of Nations. 

Nov. 10, Behind the Scenes at the 
Smithsonian. 

Nov. 17, New Worlds of Chemistry. 

Nov. 24, How Maps Are Made 
Invitation to Learning 

4:30-5:00 p.m. 

An informal discussion about “books 
which the world has not been willing or 
able to let die” will be conducted by a 
panel of the following scholars: Mark 
Van Doren, poet and critic; Huntington 
Cairns, literary critic of the Baltimore 
Post; Allen Tate, head of the Writing 
Divison of the Creative Arts Program 
at Princeton University. These classics 
will be discussed in November: 

Nov. 3, Montaigne, Essays. 

Nov. 10, Pascal, Pensées. 

Nov. 17, Rousseau, Confessions. 

Nov. 24, Mill, Autobiography. 
Helen Hayes Theatre 

8:00-8:30 p.m. 

A delightful program. for students of 
the drama. Excerpts from famous: plays, 
selected personally by Miss Hayes, are 
especially adapted for radio presenta- 
tion by such well known playwrights 
as Maxwell Anderson, John Houseman 
and Charles MacArthur. Weekly. 
American Forum of the Air 

8:00-9:00 p.m. 

Panel discussion with leading fi 
from Congress and industry conducted 
by S. Theodore Granik. Weekly. 
Dorothy Thompson MBS 

8:45-9:00 p.m. 
An analysis of the news of the week 
and comments on international topics. 
MONDAY 
Americans at Work 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 
Dramatizations of the production of 


NBC Blue 


NBC Red 


CBS 


CBS 


MBS 


CBS 





vital commodities of the Americas, 
the lives of the workers engaged in pro 
ducing them. In addition to being 
value in vocational guidance and the 
moe studies, the series will help stu. 
ts of Spanish, Portu 
French to picture the siest shoe 
these languages in the New World, 
Teachers manual available on request. 
Nov. 4, Oil. 
Nov. 18, Hemp and Sisal. 
Nov. 25, Rubber. 
Radio Magic 
7:15-7:30 p.m. 
Dramatizations and commentary by 
Dr. Orestes H. Caldwell, noted interpre. 
ter of science for the layman, on fasci- 
nating radio phenomena. 
National Radio Forum 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 
Questions of national interest dis- 
cussed by the men in. Washington who 
are es on answers to political, eco- 
nomic and social problems. Returns 
Nov. 11. 


NBC Blue 


NBC Blue 


TUESDAY 
W ellsprings of Music CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 

This series shows how music grows 
out of human activities, such as work, 
play, religion and migration. Alan Lo- 
max, Assistant in Charge of the Archives 
of American Folk Song of the Libary 
of Congress, will conduct the folk music 
portion; Philip James, Director of the 
Music ent at New York Uni- 
versity, will comment on the symphonic 
programs. Teachers manual available on 
request. 

ov. 12, Songs of Make-Believe. 

Nov. 26, Animal Songs. 

Nov. 19, Ballets and Fairy Tales. 
Information Please NBC Blue 

8:30-9:00 p.m. 

Clifton Fadiman quizzes notable 
ate on a wide variety of subjects. 

eekly. 

Raymond Gram Swing MBS 
10:00-10:15 p.m.. 

This well known news commentator 
continues to anal the news from 
abroad. Weekly at this hour except 
Saturday and Sunday. 
Human Nature in Action 

11:15-11:30 p.m. 

Dramatizations which interpret the 
whys and hows of present day national 
popular movements and the factors 
which motivate human behavior. Com- 
mentary by Dr. Harold D. Lasswell 
social logist. Weekly. 

Science Unlimited NBC Blue 
11:30-12:00 midnight 

This series devoted to the partes 
scieaces, presented in cooperation 
the University of California, Stanford 


NBC Red 
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University, and the California Institute 
of Technology, will be presented week- 
ly. 


WEDNESDAY 

New Horizons CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 

Presented in cooperation with the 


American Museum of Natural History, 
the series will trace the establishment 
and growth of New World civilization 
as influenced by great bodies of water. 
Programs will dramatize the first migra- 
tions of Asiatic tribes; the Aztec, Incan 
and Mayan civilizations; and the Span- 
ish, Portuguese and English voyages of 
exploration. Teackers manual available 
on request. 

Nov. 6, Man-Made Islands of the Az- 
tecs. 

Nov. 13, Incas Over the Andes. 

Nov. 20, Land Without Lakes or 
Rivers. 

Nov. 27, Gateway From the Wilder- 
ness. 


Cavalcade of America NBC Red 
7:30-8:00 p.m. 

This series of dramatizations of out- 
standing events in America’s history re- 
turns to the air for its sixth season. 

Dr. Frank Monaghan of the Yale Uni- 
versity History Department has again 
been named as historical consultant. 
John Anderson, drama critic of the New 
York Journal-American, will serve as 
dramatic advisor. Weekly. 

Nov. 6, “Wild Bill Hickok”. 

Nov. 13, “Light in The Hills” (Mar- 
tha Berry and her Mountain Schools). 

Nov. 20, “Theodore Roosevelt” 

Nov. 27, “Anne Rutledge and Lin- 
coln”. 

Quiz Kids 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 

Children from the schools of Chicago 
and vicinity, all under 15, reveal an 
amazing fund of information. Weekly. 
Doctors at Work NBC Blue 

10:30-11:00 p.m. 

Produced in cooperation with the 
American Medical Association. Dra- 
matic survey of many facets of medical 
practice. Beginning Nov. 11. 

Nov. 11, “Want to Be A Doctor?” 

Nov. 18, “The Years in Training”. 
Nov. 25, “Through Hospital ‘Corri- 


dors”. 


NBC Blue 


THURSDAY 

Tales from Far and Near 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 
Dramatizations of modern children’s 
stories depicting the life and customs 
of the young people of the Americas. 
This year the dominant interest in the 
western hemisphere has led to the selec- 


CBS 




















among children everywhere an 
greater understanding and sympathy 
among different . The 
series is ted in tion with 
the Association for Arts in Childhood. 
Teachers manual available on request. 

Nov. 7, Mr. P "s Penguins. 

Nov. 14, All Sail Set. 

Nov. 28, Sad Faced Boy. 


America’s Town Meeting 
9:35-10:30 p.m. 
To encourage audience participation 
in this program, the moderator, — 
Denny, invites questions by the radio 
audience on the topic to be dealt with 
in the next week. Questions that are 
used are paid for, whether the speakers 
are able to answer them or not. Returns 
November 14 for sixth season. 
The Listener’s Playhouse 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 
A, cooperative enterprise of the NBC 
Script and Productions Divisions featur- 
ing new radio writing and a 
production techniques. Weekly. 


FRIDAY 
This Living World 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 

Presented in cooperation with the 
New York City Board of Education, this 
series is designed to stimulate the 
student to iis his community and 
his relations to it. The program is made 
up of dramatizations of current public 
issues, with a background of Pan Ameri- 
can relations. The last third of each 
broadcast will be spontaneous open 
forum discussion of the issues by high 
school students. Teachers manual on 
request. j 

Nov. 1, Public Relief. 

Nov. 8, Unemployment. 

Nov. 15, Housing America. 

Nov. 29, Security. 


Music Appreciation Hour 
2:00-3:00 p.m. 
Dr. Walter Damrosch returns for his 
thirteenth year to help young listeners 


NBC Blue 


NBC Red 


CBS 


NBC Blue 


develop ‘n understanding and an ap- 
preciation of fine music. Weekly. 
Everyman’s Theatre NBC Red 


9:30-10:00 p.m. 

A series of plays written and directed 
by Arch Oboler especially for radio. 

Nov. 1, Three short plays: “The 
Laughing Man”, “The Day the Sun Ex- 
ploded”, “Mr. Pip”. 

Nov. 8, “I'll Tell My Husband” (with 
Norma Shearer). 3 

Nov. 15, “The Flying Yorkshireman” 
(with Charles Laughton). 

Nov. 22, “Mr. Man”. 
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Die Headlines 
4:15.11 arr ag 
in cooperation with -the 
Historical Association this 
program, featuring Cesar Saerchinger— 
veteran foreign correspondent and inter- 
national broadcaster, gives a digest of 
world news. Weekly. 


Unlimited Horizons NBC Blue 
11:30-12:00 midnight 

Produced in cooperation with the 
University of California, Stanford Univ., 
and California Institute’ of Technology. 
Round table discussions of the physical 
sciences. Beginning Nov. 1. 

Nov. 1, “Science—Bane or Blessing?” 

Nov. 8, “Heavenly Bodies”. 

Nov. 15, “The Klystron and Radio 
Beams”. 

Nov. 22, “Unearthing the Paste”. 

Nov. 29, “How to Cultivate Plants 
and Influence Growth”. 


Bee -g: 


NBC Red 


. 
' ets 


SATURDAY 


American Education Forum 
12:00-12:25 p.m. 

Discussions of educational problems 
by some of the nation’s foremost edu- 
cators given in cooperation with ,Stan- 
ford University. 

Nov. 2, Developing Loyalty to Ameri- 
can Democracy. 

Nov. 9, Discipline of Youth for Na- 
tional Defense. 

Nov. 16, Outstanding Programs of 
Education for Citizenship. 

Nov. 23, Proposals for Social Edu- 
cation. 


This Might Be You 
2:00-2:15 p.m. 
Dramatized incidents throw light on 
U. S. Labor. The program is presented 
in cooperation with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Weekly. 
H. V. Kaltenborn 
7:45-8:00 p.m. 
News analyst and commentator on 
significant issues of the day. The pro- 
gram is also on the air on Tuesdays and 


Thursdays at the same hour and on Sun- 

day at 3:45-4:00 p.m. 

Man and the World 
8:15-8:30 p.m. 


Dramatizations of men of science and 
their achievements. . 


NBC Blue 


MBS 


NBC Red 


NBC Blue 


Human Adventure CBS 
8:30-8:55 p.m. 

The achievements of American edu- 
cational centers now prepared to meet 
the heavy responsibilities of critical 
times is portrayed in a series of pro- 
grams given in cooperation with the 





University of Chicago. 
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Photographs by courtesy, Walter U. Gutiohn 


New l6mm Films 





Here is a list of new 16mm. films se- 
lected on the basis of their adaptability 
te school use. No attempt has been made 
to evaluate the films in this brief listing. 


THE AMERICAN WAY-—One reel sound 
film reviewing the past twenty-five years 
of American history, in which it is shown 
how our government is based on three 
coordinate branches which form “our 

check and balance system. Available on 

a purchase basis through American Films 

Foundation. 


ARTISTS’ FILMS—Program One—A con- 

cert group of three one-reel sound films 
including Jose Iturbi, pianist; Mildred 
Dilling, , Rnd and the Coolidge String 
Quartet. 
Program Two—A concert group of three 
one-reel sound films including Vronsky 
and Babin, pianists; Emanuel Feuer- 
mann and Gregor Piatigorsky, ‘cellists; 
Igor Gorin, baritone. Available to schools 
on a rental and purchase license arrange- 
ment through Walter O. Gutlohn. 


BULGARIA—One-reel silent film showing 
urban and rural life in Bulgaria: char- 
acteristic street scenes, public buildings, 
and market place in Sofia; the primitive 
nature of Bulgarian agriculture; house- 
hold handicrafts, shoeing an ox, harvest- 
ing crops; the manufacture of cheese 
from sheep’s milk in a typical cheese 
factory; an agricultural school in session. 
Available on a purchase basis through 
Eastman. 


EARLY ONE MORNING—One-reel sound 
film showing the quaint observance of 
Christmas at a small church in Sweden. 
Available on a rental and purchase basis 
through Scandinavian Talking Pictures. 

ESKIMO BRIDE — Three-reel sound 
drama of Eskimo life in Greenland. Re- 
edited and shortened version of “Wed- 
ding of Palo.” The dialogue of the Es- 
kimo actors is translated on the screen 
by English titles. Available on a pur- 
chase and rental basis through Hoffberg 
Productions. 

GLIMPSES OF THE NEAR EAST—One- 
reel silent film presenting impressions of 
the. countries along the ancient trade 
routes between Europe and Asia; prim- 
itive farming scenes, oriental bazaars, 
native handicrafts such as metal work, 


contrast between ‘East and West in the 
larger cities — modern buildings, depart- 
ment stores, modern schools, uni- 
versities. Available on a purchase basis 
through Eastman. 


THE HORNED OWL — One-reel sound 


icture presenting the family life of a 
bird generally distributed throughout the 
greater part of the world. Scenes of the 
nest, eggs, and young are carried through 
the entire nesting season and one bird 
is followed during the first year of its 
life. The owl's ability to see in the day- 
light as well as at night is shown as the 
bird watches a hawk fly across the path 
of the sun and the reflection of the sun 
is shown in the owl's large eyes. Close- 
ups of the half-grown young show the 
double eyelids, large beak, and strong, 
sharp talons. Food habits of the horned 
owl and its traits of feeding are record- 
ed. Available on a rental and purchase 
basis, through Bailey Film Service. 


THE KANGAROO RAT — One-reel sound 


picture showing the desert life of a typi- 
cal kangaroo rat in Southwestern United 
States. The rat is shown hopping over 
the sand in search of food which is gath- 
ered in external cheek pouches and car- 
ried to its home. The method of kickin 
sand as a defense action is indicat 
when a sidewinder rattlesnake comers 
the kangaroo rat in a burrow. Habits 
of personal grooming and the digging 
of a home are shown as well as the in- 
terior of a burrow system. Available on 
a rental and purchase basis through 
Bailey Film Service. 


THE MAGIC OF MODERN PLASTICS- 


Three-reel sound film in color tracing 
the history and development to present 
time of plastic manufacture together 
with prize-winning plastic articles in the 
1940 Modern Plastics Magazine compe- 
tition. Available on a vocitell bentl through 
Breskin Publishing Corp. 


NEW CHANNELS — One-ree! sound film 


presenting the work of the moder 
juvenile court in its relation to the 
pro care and treatment of young of- 
enders. Particular emphasis will be 


On the left, the Coolidge String quarie, 
number, 


prepared to play a Beethoven 


Left: Jose | 
Spanish pianist, 


At right: Mildred 
Dilling, harpist. 


= the techniques of good procedure 

rom the apprehension of the child 
through detention, court hearing, psy- 
chiatric study, and probation superv- 
sion. Available on a_ purchase basis 
through the National tion Associa- 
tion. 

POULTRY—A BILLION DOLLAR IN. 
DUSTRY-—Three-reel sound film show- 
ing the magnitude of the poultry indus- 
try in the U. S. and its economic im- 
portance. Shows large and small poul- 
try farms, hatcheries, markets, cold stor- 
age plants and handling of poultry prod- 
ucts in cold storage, E ayamry line 
methods of dressing poultry, and liquid 
egg business, education and consumer 
aspects. Available on a free loan basis 
through the U. S. De t of Agri 
culture, Washington. D. C. 


PURITANS OF MASSACHUSETTS COL 
ONY—Two-reel sound film showing the 
life, customs, government, religion, eduv- 
cation, home and occupations of the Puri- 
tans in Massachusetts about 1645. The 
characters are portrayed by costumed 
actors and the story is told in dialogue 
rather than narrative. Available on a 
purchase basis through Audio-Film 
Libraries. 

THE ROAD RUNNER—One-reel sound 
picture presenting the life history of “E! 
Pisano,” the road runner which 
lives in the southwestern part of the 
United States and in Mexico. Nest scenes 
of the eggs and young birds are high 
lighted by the process of one young bird 
hatching. This pictorial study of the bird 
over a period of six months presents 4 
first-hand lesson in behavior patterns of 
young birds, their quest for food, — 

abits, and activities in taking sun 
dust baths. Available on a rental and 
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Animation clarifies The Work of the 


pottery, wood carving, rug weaving; Kidneys — new Erpi film. 
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the Social a aoe and available 

for free showing any field office. 

SOCIAL SECURITY FOR THE NATION 
-A picturization of — social security 

ans to everyone in country. 
Workers Old-Age “and Survivors Insur- 
ance—A of the establishment 
and maintenance of the workers old-age 
and survivors insurance. 

SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS—A de- 
scription of the administrative details in- 
volved in estal claims and paying 
benefits under the old-age and survivors 
insurance provisions of the Social Secur- 
ity Act. 

SOUTH CHARLESTON, WEST VIR- 
GINIA—Two-reel silent film i 
how youth are trained on the job in the 
resident center at South Charleston in 

eneral machine practice. Emphasis 
E placed on the value of ical ex- 

rience in the al shop, and re- 
ted instruction skilled supervisors. 
Outstanding subjects in the work exper- 
ience program : radio, aviation, 
mechanics, —- electric and gas 
welding. Availa without charge 
through State Administrators of the NYA. 

TRAVELING THE MIDDLE-WAY IN 
SWEDEN—Two-reel slient film show- 
ing the activities of Sweden's na- 
tionally organized cooperatives on poul- 


; A grain 
food, ra 3a and tiny Coden. as 
as some rural cooperatives and 

their educational technique. Available on 

~~ rental basis through the Harmon Foun- 
tio 


TREASURE IN THE FOREST-—One-reel 


sound film depicting Sweden's treasure 
chest of trees and the industries by 
which they enrich the world. Available 
on a rental or hase basis through 
Scandinavian Talking Pictures. 


WHAT ABOUT SWEDEN NOW?—-One- 


reel sound film presents scenes of pre- 
—— in mimic warfare showin 
weden’s elaborate present day colton 
defense activities. Available on a rental 


or purchase basis through the Scandina- 
vian Talking Pictures. 


THE WORK OF THE KIDNEYS—Ani- 


mated drawings, together with laboratory 
demonstrations, describe the renal sys- 
tem, the formation of urine, regulation 
of blood composition, and functioning of 
the bladder. Relation of blood pressure 
to urine flow, and rate of secretion as 
affected by sugar, water and tempera- 
ture, are given ners consideration. 
The film concludes with an analogy be- 
tween kidney function and the action of 
a gyroscope. Available on a purchase 
basis through Erpi. 


YOUTH AND AVIATION—One-ree! silent 


film showing the work ience train- 
ing given in several resident centers in 
the E 


damentals for the care and serv- 
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icing of airplanes. Scenes are shown of 
New York University, Camp DeSoto at 
— Florida and the ication of a 
seaplane base built by the NYA. Avail- 
able without charge through State Ad- 
ministrators of the NYA. 


YUGOSLAVIA—One-reel silent film por- 
traying the simple peasant life on a small 
Yugoslavian farm; the growing of veg- 
etables and flowers for commercial seed, 
and threshing of the seeds; hog raising; 
rug weaving; use of modern machinery 
on larger farms; an elementary school; 
Belgrade, the capital, including water- 
front scenes, the old fort, the modern 
ss | with its market place, street scenes, 
railway depot, and public buildings. 
Available on a purchase basis through 
Eastman. 


Distributors Mentioned 


American Films Foundation, 542 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; Audio-Film Libraries, 
661 Bloomfield Avenue, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey; Bailey Film Service, 1651 Cosmo 
Street, Hollywood, California; Breskin Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 122 East 42nd Street; 
Eastman Teaching Films Division, Roches- 
ter, New York; Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 
85-11 35th Avenue, Long Island City, New 
York; Walter O. Gutlohn, 35’ West 45th 
Street, New York; Hoffberg Productions, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York; Proba- 
tion Association, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York; Scandinavian Talking Pictures, Inc., 
220 West 42nd Street, New York. 





One hundred forty-six 
subjects now available 


An Institution devoted exclusively to the Service of Education 
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Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


35-11 Thirty-fifth Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 
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Illustrated Catalog 
sent upon request 
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12-T Scholastic 


Sound Recording as a Teaching Aid 
By W. Bruce Adams 


NSTANTANEOUS recording equip- 
ment undoubtedly will become a 
popular and valuable teaching aid. 

Few teachers will question the value 
of pane records as supplemen- 
tary material to be used in much the 
same fashion as visual aids of various 
kinds. The chief drawback in the past 
has been the lack of suitable vases in 
subjects other than music. 

Now, however, schools which are 
equipped with a recording machine will 
be able to produce their own records 
at reasonable cost. The term “instan- 
taneous recording” means that the rec- 
ord blanks need no further processing 
once they have been cut. They may be 
played immediately, and will give prac- 
tically as many repetitions as the usual 
commercial end, if the proper play- 
back needles are used. 

Here are some suggested uses fo#this 
kind of equipment: 

(1). Broadcasts of special events. For 
example, broadcasts made at the time 
of the arrival of the King and Queen at 
Quebec. Imagine being able to preserve 


and recreate at any desired time an 
event of this kind! th ‘ 

(2) Outstanding eC. recorde. 
“off the air.” i by public offi- 
cials, candidates, news commentators, 
etc. 

(8) Radio programs of educational 
value presented outside of school hours. 
For example, many of the broadcasts of 
“The World Is Yours” series would fit 
into the classroom work in history, 
science, art, or literature. 

(4) Oral work of pupils needing re- 
medial instruction. This would allow the 
pupil to hear his own voice as it sounds 
to others, and would demonstrate con- 
clusively the existence of any bad habits 
ot speech. Such records could be kept 
and compared with later recordings. 

(5) Dramatizations in the form of 
short radio plays, acted by the pupils. 

(6) Stories read by the teacher, or by 
pupils. Records ot this type might be 
used for individual listening by connect- 
ing radio headphones and disconnecting 
the lou er. This is an adaptation 
of the “talking book” which is widely 














Jose Iturbi 


Sevilla by Albeniz 


Mildred Dilling 


World-Famed Artists 


Make Music Films For Schools 


A triumph for audio-visual education is this series of 16 
mm. sound programs, expressly produced for school use, 
under the direction of Rudolph Polk, Vice-President of 
the Columbia Broadcasting Artists Bureau with coopera- 
tion by Dr. John Erskine. Each program contains 3 One- 
Reel subjects. The first group to be released features: 


JOSE ITURBI, Pianist, Playing 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist, Playing 
The Fountain by Albert Zabel 
The Forest Pool by Marcel Tournier 


COOLIDGE STRING QUARTET, Playing 
Andante from String Quartet in E Flat Major by 


Fugue from Quartet in C Major—Opus 59—No. 3 by 


Fantasie Impromptu by Chopin 


Fireflies by A. Hasselmans 


Carl Von Dittersdorf 


Beethoven 





ma Albert Spalding 
LEE Eaioal Emanuel Feuerman 
3 Gregor Piatigorsky 
Vronsky and Babin 





Other musicians featured in later releases are: 


Helen Jepson 














Send for complete information and our Free Catalog of 2000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects available for rental or sale. 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street 
Dept. HS-28 New York, N. Y. 
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as the 

the progress 
lesson whenever. he wants to hav 
pupils take an active part. 

The above list is merely suggestive, 
but does give some idea of the many 
possibilities of sound recording as a 
teaching aid. In connection with the 
broadcast of special events, the sound 
recording may be even superior to the 
radio ve wll at least from the stand- 
point of the classroom teacher. It is a 
comparatively simple matter to leave 
out undesirable or uninteresting sections 
of the records. 


Continuous Recording 


The recording of events taking more 
than a few minutes requires the use of 
two recording machines. This is known 
as “continuous recording.” Condensing 
or editing the-material on a series. of 
records requires two turntables, and, 
for utmost flexibility, three pickups. One 
of these is for each turntable, and the 
third is placed so that it may be used 
on either one at will. If each pickup is 
provided with its own volume control, 
sections of a record may be omitted, and 
the change over from one record to an- 
other may be accomplished with no 
abrupt break in the presentation. 

Instantaneous recording is done either 
at 78 or 33% revolutions per minute. A 
surprising amount of material can be 
put on each side of a blank disc The ex 
act amount is determined partly by the 
speed at which the turntable is revolv- 
ing, and also by the number of grooves 
that are cut into each inch of the radius 
ot the disc. Allowing 112 grooves per 
inch, the following table shows the play- 
ing time for discs of various diameters: 


the class. 
) Lessons 
h aa Matera 
grap: superior to 
can control 


Playing Time Playing Time 
at 78 r.p.m_ at 334 r.p.m. 


5% minutes Not practical 
6% minutes 8% minutes 
10 minutes 15 minutes 


Size of Dise 


10 inch 

12 inch 

16 inch 

Commercial practice is tu pared 
discs sixteer. inches in diameter and re- 
corded at 332 r.p.m., thus giving a full 
fifteen minutes on each side. However, 
few school: are ipped j 
discs of this size, ‘Cn this a 
what size or what speed will be chosem 
for educational purposes remains to be 
seen. 


y 


(W. Bruce Adams, the author of this 
article, is associatd with the Church Street 
School for Boys in Toronto; Canada.) 
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HESE price reductions make real news 
for schools everywhere! For now they can 
take advantage of the educational aid Victor 
Records offer—at prices that put these re- 
cordings within the reach of even the most 
modest school budget. 
Made by the world’s greatest artists, Victor 
Records for educational use have proved in- 
valuable to students and teachers alike, for 





Now every school can build its own 
library of Victor Records 
for educational use—at big savings! 


years. They make lessons sparkle with new 
life, make learning easier and faster. They 
are available for use in conjunction with a 
wide variety of subjects. 

Plan now to profit by the sensational Victor 
Record price reductions. Visit your. nearest 


RCA Victor dealer—or send the 
coupon below for list of latest vl 


edie te eh ore 
VICTOR RECORDS 


Victor releases for school use. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their sound equipment. 


For better reproduction use RCA Victor Red Seal Needles—50 points per pack- 
age. Trademarks “Victor,” “RCA Victor,” “Victrola” and “Red Seal” Reg. U.S. 


Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Dept., RCA Mfg. { ' ( Nu 





r 
Educational Department (SC-10) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Please send me list of latest Victor Record releases 
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14-T Scholastic 


How to make a whole school 
sit up and take notice 


T’s EASY to get pupils interested . . . 
I so interested that they learn with- 
out even realizing it. 

For instance . . . 

Take the 40-minute movie, “Alas- 
ka’s Silver Millions.” 40 minutes of 
attention - holding General Science, 
Geography, yes, even History! It’s the 
thrilling story of Alaska and Salmon! 

You pay nothing to use this film, ex- 
cept the few pennies’ return postage. 

And, in addition, American Can 


Company provides you with free 
teachers’ guides. 

The same arrangement is true of 
“Jerry Pulls The Strings,” an un- 
usually instructive and ingenious film 
that acts out the story of coffee with 
marionettes! Tells everything from 
the earliest known origins of coffee— 
down the centuries to the present day. 


Sending for both films with the 
coupon below means interested pupils 
for you! 








MAIL THIS COUPON 
Home Economics Department, S-1040, American Can Company, 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, your motion picture film: 
(Check) [I] JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS 
Date film will be returned 
Send film checked: [] 35 mm. sound [] 16 mm. sound 


(Check) [) ALASKA’S SILVER MILLIONS 


Date film will be retarned 
Send film checked: [] 35 mm. sound [] 16mm. sound [] 35 mm. silent [) 16 mm. silent 
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Making 2” x 2” Slides 
(Concluded from page 1-T) 


placed in a fixing bath for a few minutes 
and then thoroughly washed and hung 
up to dry. 

Ready prepared developers and fix. 
ing pa are available almost every. 
where in convenient and inexpensive 
form. Small quantities may be mixed as 
needed for use in saucers or dev 
ing trays. Cutting of unexposed film, 
velopment and g must be done un- 
der a safe light. A double bag of red 
and yellow tissue paper, placed over 
an electric light, wil serve if the work 
table is shaded and the light source not 
too near. Much more satisfactory, of 
course, is a dark room lamp, which can 
be obtained from any photographic 
dealer at small cost. 

The 2” x 2” slide positive may be 
trimmed and inserted in a Ready-Mount 
frame, as shown in the illustration, or 
mounted in glass. For trial projection or 
temporary use, the film may be 
placed between two 2” x 2” cover 
glasses, jointed at one edge with tape. 

With practice, black-and-white slides 
ot maps, charts and pictures can often 
be tinted satisfactorily if a magnifyin 
glass is used. Water color ontiits with 
colors, brushes and full instructions are 
convenient and ine: \ 

Color slides add so much to satisfac- 
tion in teaching that their use seems an 
imperative pleasure and opportunity. If 
you make your own slides, the cost of 
materials for each will not be much 
greater than the cost of a mounted 
paper print; and such slides are im- 
measurably more effective. Some sub- 
jects, of course, are not available for 
the individual slide maker. Thousands 
of 2” x 2” color slides, covering many 
fields, are now on sale, so that your own 
collection may be supplemented. 

Kodaslides are more effective on the 
screen than hand-colored 34%” x 4” 
slides, while their cost and that of the 
apparatus for projecting them is much 
less. A hundred 2” x 2” color transpar- 
encies in Ready-Mount frames weigh 
five to ten ounces; a hundred 3%” x 4” 
glass slides weigh as many pounds. 

A teacher needs camera and projector 
as a part of individual teaching equip- 
ment, ever ready for use, as much as 4 
carpenter n hammer and saw. 
Whether you make 2” x 2” slides or 
buy them you will wish to begin the 
fascinating task of bui your own 
library of color and -and-white 
slides for daily use in your classroom. 


John Brainerd MacHarg, the author of this articl, 
Professor of American History and Director 
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World to You 
(Continued from page 5-T) 


assignments in ‘alien climes. In a 
sense, such an individual is caught be- 
tween two fires — the tions 
which he must fulfil, on the one hand, 
and the circumstances under which he 
must secure the i materials, on 
the other. Both impose definite limita- 


tions. 

Regarding the ifications, it must 
be remenfbered that the materials the 
cameraman must secure are completely 
mapped out for him in advance, just 
as though he were a_ contractor 
equipped with detailed plans for a 
building. Indeed, there are many paral- 
lels between his situation and that of 
the contractor with his building plans. 
Just as the building has been gE some 
for a special purpose, so too with the 
film. Just as the precise dimensions and 
layout of the building are the product 
of considerable study — with each par- 
ticular part of the whole having its 
own special reason for being — so, too, 
the specifications for the film are turned 
over to the cameraman only after a 
careful process of research, delibera- 
tion, consultation with specialists, and 
authentication by competent authori- 
ties. The cameraman knows, there- 
fore, that there is nothing arbitrary 
about the specifications he has been 
instructed to follow, and he is no more 
at liberty to improvise alterations than 
a contractor is ata to change the num- 
ber of floors in a building if he should 
so desire. The instructional sound film 
cameraman is never out merely to get 
what he can. It is his nsibility to 
obtain what is actually for. 


Securing Permissions 


To begin with, then, such a camera- 
man is by no means a free agent with 
respect to what he gets. Nor is he, in 
most cases, a free agent with respect 
to how he gets it. One cannot simply 
“invade” a foreign territory,.set up a 
camera, and start exposing film. Long 
before the actual “invasion” takes place, 
a number of preliminary arrangements 
have to be made. There is, first of all, 
the initial permission to make a pic- 
ture at all — and there are times when 
the hurdling of even this obstacle re- 
quires considerable negotiation. Sanc- 
tions must be secured from the gov- 


ernmental authorities involved, and 

of ambassadorial 
rank in vate oe out pi 
rangements. Na‘ i entire bur- 
den of such negotiations never rests 
ace 4 upon the cameraman. Frequent- 
ly , credentials, and the 
like, can be completely taken care of 
from production headquarters, but 
there are often times when “full diplo- 
matic relations” cannot be established 
except on arrival in the ific locality 
in question — and then the cameraman 
must assume the role of a plentipoten- 
iary, in addition to that of a photog- 
rapher. 


Interpreting Native Customs 
the cameraman has fa- 


But 
miliarized If with all the details of 
the script, and has received all requisite 
permissions from persons in authority. 
Is his assignment simple from then on? 
| no means, for at this point a host 
of other problems enter in. 

For one thing, scenes that may be 
only a few feet away from each other 
in the final version of the instructional 
film, may be hundreds of miles apart, 
geographically speaking, and the dis- 
tance involved must be negotiated not 
only by the cameraman himself, but by 
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what is often heavy and cumbersome 
equipment, and by the personnel of 
an assisting staff. Furthermore, the as- 
signment will almost invariably call for 
fairly direct working relations with the 
native population, and since the re- 
quisite co-operation can scarcely be 
secured through sign language, the 
cameraman must, unless he is a high- 
ly versatile linguist, secure the services 
of a competent interpreter. Nor is it 
enough for such an individual merely 
to act as an interpreter in a linguistic 
sense; he must be able to interpret the 
nature of the project and the reasons 
for this and that particular bit of ac- 
tion to those of his countrymen who 
are to figure in the film. In addition, 
he must, on occasion, be able to in- 
terpret to the cameraman aor why this 
or that detail of the specifications is in 
need of at least slight revision. That 
is to say, he must serve as a further 
collaborator on matters of authenticity. 

For example, the script a“ not 
have made any mention of the fact 
that the head of a farming family in 
Holland is accustomed to wear his hat 
at the dining table. When the camera- 
man prepares to shoot the scene, he 
notes that the hat is worn. The ques- 

(Concluded on page 16-T) 











Puritans of Massachusetts Colony 


2 Reel 16 mm. Sound Film, Rental $4 
The life, customs, government, 
education, and eccupations of 
Massachusetts are clearly dep 
torical film. Send for Catalog. 


AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 
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66! Bicomfleld Ave. Bloomfield, N. 3. 





THE UTMOST IN A SOUND 
MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


% Assured Film Protecti Patented Safety- 

Trip im stops machine. To be 
found only on this equipment. With Offset 
Film Loop that eliminates damaging film 
pressure and sway. 
Stetionary Sound Drum — Unequalied 
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(Concluded from page 15-T ) 


tion naturally arises: Is this a highly 
localized pecularity, or is this a cus- 
tom that is sufficiently universal to 
make it genuinely representative, and 
therefore desirable of inclusion? A com- 
petent interpreter, who is also some- 
thing of an expert in the pattern of 
his native culture, can answer such a 
question quite readily, and work can 
proceed with full assurance as to its 
reliability. 


Combating the Elements 


We have spoken of the script, gov- 
ernmental permissions, problems of 
transportation, the matter of language, 
and supplementary authentication on 
the spot. Are there any other worries 
to plague the “men who bring the 
world to the classroom”? 

There are the vastly complex techni- 
cal details involved in properly record- 
ing on celluloid what is seen by the 
eyes of the direct observer. Herg it 
must be remembered that, wherever 
the path of the cameraman leads, it 
must be a path that is adequately 
lighted; and however much the camera- 


man might wish to do the right thin 
by geography, geography does not al- 
ways reciprocate by bestowing ade- 
quate sunshine. Al] too often the pho- 
tographer is quite forcefully reminded 
that “into each life some rain must fall, 
some days must be dark and dreary.” 
And when the rain falls, and the days 
are dark, the wheels of the cameraman 
grind neither slowly nor exceeding fine; 
in fact, they cannot grind at all even 
though every other essential of locale, 
film personnel, and action, has been 
painstakingly assembled and prepared. 
On the other hand, there may be oc- 
casions when the weather leaves noth- 
ing to be desired, but when the time, 
the place, and the people, defy being 
brought together. There may be times, 
too, when the day’s filming activity 
has seemed to go well if every respect, 
but when experimental film tests, per- 
formed by way of checking samples 
of the day’s results, reveal that some- 
thing has gone askew. It may then be 
necessary to do certain portions of the 
assignment all over again, for it is ob- 
vious that the content of any instruc- 
tional film must be seen well to be ap- 
preciated, or even to be duly noted. 
Let us assumé, however, that all the 
material, meeting all the specifications, 
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has been satisfactorily secured, that 
negotiations have been smooth, and 
that nothing now remains but to for | 
ward the film to headquarters for edit. 
ing into the final Be E ‘. 
this stage has been reached, 'y 
is still not wholly a thing of the 
If certain climatic itions il 
— as in the tropics, for example — there 
must be special packing to make su 
that heat and moisture will not 
what the cameraman’s efforts have ac. 
complished. Further, in almost all 
cases, the films must survive the cus. 
toms ordeal, both on leaving the coun 
try in question and on arrival in home 
port. 


Maintaining Contact : 


It should be added that, all during 
the time that the _— has gone for. 
ward, the cameraman has had to re 
main in communication with production 
headquarters, for problems 
mutual consultations frequently arise, 
Depending upon the exigencies of the 
situation, this communication may take 
many forms. Trans-Pacific and trans- 
Atlantic planes may be utilized for the 
dispatch of reports and completed 
films; cable services may be called into 
play for the exchange of briefer mes 
sages; and, where time is of the essence, 
transoceanic telephone communication 
and even short wave radio may occa- 
sionally provide indispensable means 
of liaison. Through all these means the 
cameraman retains regular contact with 
headquarters, even though his mission 
has taken him to “darkest Africa,” the 
borders of Tibet, or the hinterlands of 
Europe or Seuth America. 

When the film itself has finally ne 
oye what is often a long and event- 
ul history and eventually arrives as 
raw material for the editing process, 
a whole new set of problems enters 
upon the scene. But dhes is a subject 
for some other time and place. We have 
been concerned here to call attention 
to some of the special problems of the 
cameraman himself as he operates i 
the field — many more could be added 
to those mentioned above, as every 
cameraman knows 


Tribute to Cameraman 


It is perhaps a paradox that the in 
dividual who so largely makes pone 
what the users of instructional films see 
and hear is himself so seldom seem, 
heard, or even mentioned. It is per 
haps not inappropriate, therefore, that 
a program designed to bring the world 
to the classroom, should pay at least 
a measure of tribute to the men who do 
the bringing. 


Mr. G. H. Griffiths, the author of this article, 
a ber of the R h Staff of Erpi Classroom 
Films, Inc. 
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Radio Seript Writing: A New Art 
here Are Few Rules for This Young Literary Field but 
» Aspiring Author Must Always Remember His Audience 


_ By W. J. Kaland 
N.Y.A. Radio Workshop 


O FIELD for writers has de- 
veloped so quickly as the 
market for radio scripts, Script 
iting is a comparatively new form, 
aving been developed within the 
ast fitteen years, Because of its in- 
ancy, radio writing offers few rules 
way of guidance. There are, 
a er, some “dos and don'ts” that 
ave been the basis for most success- 
| radio scripts. The beginner — as 
ell as the a already G ablished 
n the field — would do well to ob- 
erve them. A true and thorough 
braftsman should know his tools. 
Before writing a radio script, one 
ould realize that the success of its 
presentation depends upon many 
persons. There are actors, sound 
echnicians, musicians, announcers, 
and finally — the audience. (Listen- 
prs form an important and integral 
part of the radio drama.) Let us 
briefly consider, then, the that 
pach plays, and our approach to each 
one. . 
The actor acts the script. This 
means that he gives it life. All radio 
writing,- therefore. must be active 
rather than passive. The most suc- 
cessful dramas are written with ac- 
tion as the basis, and lengthy 
narrations are best omitted or in- 
cluded in the dialogue. It is poor 
form to have the narrator describe 
the locale in this fashion: 


“Our scene is the comfortable and 
cosy apartment of Bill Jones, young and 
wealthy bachelor. It is a typical March 
evening with a steady downpour and a 
biting wind. Bill is spending an evening 


mat home before his fire-place with an 
m interesting book. The doorbell rings and 


Bill rises to answer it.” 


While perhaps slightly exagger- 
ated, this is typical of many 
scripts which are heard or offered 
for readings. It is a weak and inac- 


a tive beginning, and all of the infor- 


mation could be given much more 


Correct form of the were itself 
has much to do with the smoothness 
of performance in biig@ime radio. < - 


effectively by the use of an active 
form. For example — 


Biz: Sound of wind and rain bg. 

But: Brr! What a terrible night! I'd 
be a fool to go out in this wind and rain. 
What more could.a man want than a 
roaring fire and a new book! 

Biz: Doorbell 8. 

But: Who the il can that be? 

Brz: Bell. 

Bu: All right . . . I'm coming. 

Brz: Door opens. 

Tom: Bill, you old reprobate! I'm 
glad I found you in. 

Bri: Well, knock me down... Tom 


-Jenkins! When did you get in? 


Biz: Door closes. 

Tom: Oh, I arrived yesterday after- 
noon. 

Notice how much more effective 
is this introduction. It is action from 
the start, and has an appeal which 
the colorless narration lacks. While 
the use of soliloquies is frowned 
upon, they are less objectionable 
than long-winded narration. 

The actor, as has been indicated, 
is the vehicle through which we 
transmit the script to the audience; 
consequently we must keep him in 
mind while writing. We should try 
to make things easy for him; this can 
be done by reading the script as we 
write it. In this way, we put our- 
selves in his place. 

We should simplify wherever pos- 
sible. Instead of running a series of 
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words starting with sibilants, we 
should try variations, *so that the 
poor actor will not be placed im a 
“she-sells-sea-shells” position. Then, 
too, we should make our dialogue 
natural so that the characters will 
seem real. Thinking of the actor 
again, write the scenes with natural 
pauses and logical sequences. In 
short, help the actor all you can by 
writing as clearly as possible. 

The technician, or sound-eftects 
man, is gaining greater importance. 
His is the job to supply all manual 
sound effects. The script is greatly 
enhanced by these effects because 
they offer to the ears of the audience 
what scenery in stage plays offers to 
the eyes. We should not overdo, 
hawever — simplicity in this _re- 
spect is also in order. Too often, the 
beginner confuses the writing of 
sound effects with that of stage di- 
rection. Here is a sample which ap- 
peared in an otherwise fine script 
submitted to me by a member of 
the NYA Radio Workshop’s script 
writing department: ; 


Biz: Sound of crackling of flames and 
cries of voices in anguish. Steady sound 
of marching feet in bg accompanied 
by martial air in bg with voices chantitig 
“Where! Where! Where!” All of this 
done in unison to produce desired effect 
of horror. 


You can easily see that this pro- 
duces not only a hodge-podge of 
noises but a desire in the sound- 
effects man’s heart to commit man- 
slaughter. Furthermore, the author 
has interpreted and given stage di- 
rections. Such interpretation is the 
job of the director, who rightfully 
resents the authors impertinence. 
Remember, it is the job of the script 
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Young people enrolled in the National Youth Administration Radio Workshop in 
New York City test the effectiveness and timing of their scripts by acting them out. 


writer to indicate sound and placement 
of sound; it is not his business to ell a 
director what effects those sounds 
should produce. 


Musicians are becoming an im- 
portant part of a radio production. 
The type of mood music to be 
played is usually left to the director, 
who in turn depends on the conductor's 
ingenuity to furnish him with the exact 
music he wants. Again, it is not the 
script writer’s place to include names 
of compositions in the script. The writ- 
er, however, may attach such names as 
suggestions. 


The audience is probably the most 
important factor of all those we have 
mentioned. It should not be divorced 
from the business of script writing, and 
the writer should keep the audience 
always in mind. A script may be splen- 
didly written and perfectly presented, 
but if it has no favorable response from 
the audience it is a poor script. Such 


a statement no doubt will cause much, 


comment, so I hasten to explain. In the 
first place, I am considering script writ- 
ing as a commercial profession. By this 
I don’t mean that there can be no art 
in radio continuity writing. | am aware 
of those people and those workshops 
that have pioneered for high artistic 
oy: but I am also aware of the tact 
that they have had a favorable response 
from the audience. Too often we ra- 
tionalize the weakness of something we 
have written by saying that it was over 
the audience’s head. We should be 
honest with ourselves and first de- 
termine whethe: this is really the case 
Upon closer observation, we will prob- 
ably find that we have offered a work 
that is muddled and a poor piece of en- 
tertainment 


This point gets us into a matter that 


is usually misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented. I refer now to audience intel- 
ligence, since I am very much aware of 
the stock phrase, “The average listener 
has the mentality of an eleven-year-old 
child.” Don’t be misled by this; never 
underestimate your audience. 

The business of writing successtully 
depends on who is listening. The com- 
mercial writer should pick his audience 
and direct his script to them. In every 
case, the writer has a duty to his audi- 
ence which he should constantly strive 
to fulfill. Entertain you audience. Do 
not harangue or beat them with straig t 
propaganda, morals or sheer pedagugy. 
Remember that the radio, so far as the 
script is concerned, is an entertainment 
vehicle. The writer must first entertain. 
If there is a moral or lesson to: be 
learned, the audience will learn at least 
as well if not forced to be “educated” or 
uplifted. In short, the purpose of most 
radio scripts —I speak of dramatic ma- 
terial offered as entertainment — should 
be produced as entertainment, with the 
oral or lesson subtly injected. 

Another important feature of script 
writing which is too often disregarded 
is that of form or actual construction 
of a script page. There is a form which 
is generally accepted, and a script not 
following the accepted style has an un- 
favorable psychological effect upon the 
reader. Unconsciously he marks the 
writer as an amateur, and rightly so. 
After all,.if there is an accepted form, 
it has a reason for being. The writer 
who is ignorant of it, does not know an 
important feature of his craft. Usually, 
young writers feel ashamed to write in 
a standard form. Many of them believe 
that the more slovenly the script, the 
better its chances of . This is 
not true; in fact, it is most definitely the 
opposite. Station readers and agencies 


appreciate a script that looks 
sional and neat. ~~ 


The standard form is aoe i 
cal in its construction. Any inp 
lic libraries that has to do with seri 
writing usually contains a sample. Leet. 
ing broadcasting stations will quite 
often furnish those who are interested 
with sample scripts. Time and space do 
not permit me to show a aaiale page, 


but it would be well for the writer to 
observe these simple rules: 


1. Type all material and double space it. 


2. Isolate all names of characters on the 
left-hand side of the page, with sufficient 


between the names and the lines 
they speak. 


3. Indicate all sound effects in capi 
letters. Many writers indicate such tees 
with red. 

4. Write all business in accepted ab- 
breviated form. For example, background - 
BG; sound effects— BIZ; announcer— 
ANN. 





WORDS TO THE WISE. 
A Vocabulary Builder 


Here is a literary quiz that will test your 
knowledge of words. Try to fill in the 
blanks from the list that follows. Key is 
on page 28. 


. apparition f: vehicle 
. hypothesis . sibilants 
. rationalize . harangue 
. soliloqu i. jovially 
. skeptical j. venerable 
1. The of Hamlet is a 
favorite passage with Shakespearean actors. 


2. The “wonderful one-hoss shay” is a 
sass famous in literature. 

8. “The ship stood still also” is a line 
from “The Ancient Mariner” that illus- 
trates Coleridge’s use of 


4. Marc Antony's 
mob is a famous passage in the play 
Julius Caesar. 


5. Brutus tried to the assas- 
sination of Caesar as a measure designed to 
benefit the state. 


6. The pe Edwin Mark- 


ham was a champion of the working man. 


7. Mr. Pickwick laughed so 
that the very rafters rang gwith the merry 
sound. 


8. The sentries on duty at the palace 
were frightened by the of 
Hamlet’s father. 

9. Bob Cratchit, at first .... ol 

’s sincerity, was finally convinced 
of the old man’s change of heart. 

10. Thomas Paine’s Common Sense was 
based on the of the colonists 
right to independence. ¥ 
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May Laniheesies Becker Reviews the New Books 





AUDUBON’S AMERICA. Edited by Don- 
ald Culross Peattie. (Houghton Mif- 
flin.) ; 


7 HEN I was a child, my family de- 

cided to move from our New York 

City house to a place across the 

river where there were more lawns and 

trees. But after I was married; I came 

back to the city, and in those days I 

used to visit a delightful family who had 

fourteen children and lived: in a house 
which had once belonged to Audubon. 

It stood in a of the city which 
was considered “way uptown.” It was 
the perfect house for a large family. Its 
grounds formed a sort of park around it, 
and its halls and rooms had the. fine 
spaciousness which old houses 
possess. But it did not seem like an old 
house to me, and no European would 
have thought of calling it old. Age is, 
however, often a matter of change 
rather than of time — and America had 
changed much since the days when 
John James Audubon studied and wrote 
and painted in those rooms. His Amer- 
ica was very different from our America 
today. This fascinating great book gives 
you a picture of our country as it was 
before the swift current of change 
swept in. 

The naturalist and the explorer did 
not need to go to Tibet to find ad- 
venture in those years. A wilderness was 
waiting for them on their own con- 
tinent. Clouds of passen igeons 
blotted out the wa ebteds whi have 
since been lost through sheer wanton 
destructiveness, There were parakeets 
in the South and whooping cranes in 
the Middle West. These, too, and maniy 
other birds and flowers that made 
America the lovelier are gone. 

Certain typical American “characters” 
have disappeared, too. We no lon 
meet with the kind of pioneer w 
moved Westward as soon as he could 
spy chimney smoke on the horizon. The 
spirit of those days is still alive in the 
hearts and ideals of men, but the outer 
appearance of John James Audubon’s 
America would be lost unless it were 
recalled by a book like this. 

Every public library should own a 
“py of Audubon’s America. It is mag- 
nifcently illustrated in color from 
Audubon’s own plates. The text is taken 
from his own narratives experi- 
ences, and has been edited that 
sympathetic and learned au * 
Donald Culross Peattie, It’s a book that 
more than one generation will enjoy. 


Pileated ernetipecliiith drawn from nature by Audubon, 
a full-color illustration from Audubon’s America. 


TRELAWNY. By Margaret Armstrong. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Maybe Trelawny himself was not 
quite sure, toward the end of his ad- 
venturous and stormy life, just how 
much of that life had really happened. 
He had lived gloriously and tempestu- 
ously, and he had never let a little 
matter of detail stand in the way of a 

His Adventures of a 
Younger Son is su to be his 
autobiography — it’s a real thriller. 

Trelawny knew great people: he was 
Byron’s friend and Shelley's friend. 
When Shelley's drowned body was 
burned on the shore, it was Trelawny 
who snatched the poet's heart out of 
the fire. He went with Byron on the 
disastrous Greek ‘ ition. But he was 
far too strong a partisan of Shelley s to 
see much in Byron. Trelawny must have 
been a trial to the author of Don Juan 
and The Corsair. He was just as hand- 
some as Byron and he could get around 
faster — no deformed foot hindered him. 
He es ye like The Corsair come to 
life — there is something discon- 
certing about en own hero 
come to life in the , more dashing 
more impressive than yourself. 

This new bi y catches all the 
life and color of its hero. Maybe you'll 
get it because it will fill a gap in your 

Literature course, but you will 

it because it takes you up like a 
wind and carries you along with a rush. 
Ever since its author gave us A Pas- 
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sionate Victorian, a biography of Fanny 
Kemble, I have been determined to read 
every biography she writes. 


LANDFALL. Nevil Shute. (Morrow.) 


When Nevil Shute’s novel, An Old 
Captivity, came out last 
year, it was literally “ad- 
vertised by its loving 
friends.” People passed it 
from hand to hand, saying, 
“Don’t miss this — see 
that you bring it back.” 
The story was based on a 
transatlantic flight, but it’s 
no mere flight story. Now 
comes another novel of 
flight, but this time it 
deals with planes and fly- 
ers in time of war. 

Nevil Shute is an R.A.F. 
man and knows the life 
from the inside. I must 
not spoil this story. by de- 
scribing it in detail. It's 
enough to say that it is 
swift and sure — that it 
is a story of love and war 
— that no mystery issued 
this year can approach its 
intensity. By the way, the 
first personal story of the 
present - war - in - the - air 
is soon to appear: Squadrons Up! by 
Noel Monks Putnam (Putnam). 


THE VANISHING VIRGINIAN. By Re- 
becca Yancey Williams. (Dutton.) 


Every now and then somebody asks 
me for “something like Life With 
Father” and 1 know they are looking, 
not so much for a story about some- 
body’s relatives, as about somebody who 
had a mind of his own and wouldn’t 
give it up for anybody. I don’t say that 
this book is as consistently, mercedes ear 
pe as Clarence Day's masterpiece, 

ut it is one of the few on the same 
order. It is not an imitation. The author 
had it well under way when Mr. Day’s 
book came out and put it by because 
she thought nobody would want it with 
that on the market. I think they will; 
Cap'n Bob Yancey is so much himself 
that he doesn’t get in the way of any- 
body else. 

Cap'n Yancey was Commonwealth's 
Attorney of pg hp. 4 Virginia, and 
the Big Man of that charming city in 
his day. He hadn’t the least doubt of 
this. When young gentlemen came 
courting his daughter (who wrote this 
laughing, loving account of him) they 
h to stand an examination from 
Father that climbed all over their family 
tree — and they liked it. At least they 
liked Cap'n Yancey. He was explosive, 
but he was himself. Self-expression was 
an art which men of his generation 
brought to a high state of development, 
when they had position and money 
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enough to back it up. I don’t see how_ 

anybody. could help liking Cap’n Bab 

Yancey. 

GROWING PAINS. By 
(Coward-McCann.) 
When I stop right in the middle of a 

ee ee ee 

when 


Wanda Gag. 


else in the world to do, and 

at book is not a detective story, 
or even a novel, that book must be 
pretty good. You must not miss Grow- 
ing Pains by Wanda Gag. You will 
enjoy it as much as I did — more, | ng 
ably, for you are right in the midst of 
being young, and I have to remember 
it. But those of you who haven’t much 
money and want to be artists will enjoy 
it most and get the most real good from 
it. 

The Gag family inherited a passion 
for drawing, and had almost no mone 
at all to finance it. The four Gag chil- 
dren started by winning small prizes at 
fairs. Wanda won a dollar prize trom 
the Woman’s Home Companion, too. 
She was sending drawings here and 
there all through those school years, and 
keeping accounts. But there is not a 
“commercial” moment in all this. It’s 
just honest work for honest money. and 
a purpose in working. “Suppose I could 
stop drawing,” she says in her brief 
preface, “had I a right to do so? Only 
Mama and I knew what had happened 
that day in May when Papa, calling me 
to his bedside and taking my hand, had 
said faintly, “What Papa couldn't do, 
Wanda must finish.’ ” 

So she finished her own art educa- 
tion and all the girls went through high 
school. I do not see how anyone, old 
or young could read this plain, undeco- 
rated, absolutely honest diary without 
giving it admiration and getting inspira- 
tion trom it. 

It will be compared with diaries of 
the past, and found quite as frank and 
more respectable. It will be compared 
to the recently discovered diary of the 
nineties, Maud, and found more reli- 
able. Not that Maud Rittenhouse of 
Cairo, Illinois, was not telling the tuth 
in her highly popular diary (published 
last year) but Maud was the sort of girl 
whose stories never lose anything in 
telling. She talks to her diary as_a girl 
talks to another whom she wishes to im- 
press. But Wanda Gag talks to herself 
straight from the shoulder, and by the 
time she has grown up you have grown 
up along with her. There are many pic- 
tures, showing the change in her ideals 
of beauty and the development of her 
individuality as an artist. 


THE MORAL BASIS OF DEMOCRACY. 
By Eleanor Roosevelt (Howell, Sos- 
kin.) 

Another book I wish you'd read is 

Eleanor Roosevelt’s The Moral Basis of 


Democracy. Tm never to tell you 
that “when you're as “afar i am,” you'll 
think as I do. The chances are you 
won't, for each of us has to live his own 
life and think his own thoughts. But I 
do have not only the right but the ob- 
ligation to tell you one thing. I've 
earned it by living all this time — espe- 
cially by living through last year, with 
my daughter working for evacuated 
children in London among cropping 
bombs. And I found it a 

year. Here it is: I have lived in Eng- 
land off and on for years past; I am an 
old-fashioned American whose tolks 
have been here for a couple of hundred 


erum Wood Engraviugs of We 1930s (Studio Pub.) 


“Cats at Window” by Wanda Gag 


years or so, and I mean to go on hving 
in America as long as I can manage to. 
I know what makes the English stand 
so firm, what makes London put + ie 
magnificent defense, not only in air 
but in the heart. It is character. It is 
faith. Above all, it is faith in God. Be- 
lieve me, the time will come to vou, 
sooner or later, in peace or in war, when 
you will need your religion more than 
you need food, more than you need air. 
You're going to need it in a hurry. and 
if you haven't any, there won't be much 
time then to hunt for it. The moral 
basis of democracy is faith in God and 
respect for man. That is at the basis 
of this simple, honest little book of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s. You may not agree with 
all of it, but that’s unimportant. You 
must respect it. 

Now tor a tew notes. Do you want 
a series of chuckles, punctuated by 
laughs? Try The McKenneys Carry On 
(Harcourt Brace) by Ruth McKenney, 
who wrote My Sister Eileen and you 
can take the verb in the title both ways. 
Do you want satire that is not bitter, 
and the most distinctive style of any 
American humorist? Try Fables for Our 
Time (Harper) by James Thurber, and 
you get the inimitable Thurber draw- 
ings t in. 

Do you like mathematical 
numbers, and such-like tests of brain- 

er? If do; there’s a new one, 
athematics and the Imagi 


; magination 
(Simon & Schuster) by Edward Kasner 





CIMARRON, by Edna Ferber 
(Doubleday, Doran). 


If you have read this book, see how 
many of the correct answers you can pick, 
(Key on page 28). 

1. Black Isaiah fell into the cake when 
a. Felice jerked him down. 
b. Sabra Cim. 
c. the music began. 
d. Yancey whooped. 
. On the way to Osage, Yancey’s wagon 
a/broke down. 
b. was stopped by three horsemen. 
c. was driven by Sabra. 
d. was last in line. 
. Doc Nisbett locked his door against 
a. the crowd Cim. 
b. Yancey and his printing press 
c. Sabra, requiring ten barrels a day, 
d. the murderer of Pegler. 
. The first church service in Osage 
a. was held in a circus tent. 
b. including the killing of Yountis. 
c. Sabra did not att 
d. was postponed twice. 
. One issue of the “ Wigwam" 
was 
a. printed on red paper. 
b. printed by Cass Bixby. 
c. named “Oklahoma Galoot.” 
d. called “Sobs of Sabra.” 
. When Yancey had finished a meal he 
would 
a. throw down his napkin and rise 
abruptly. 
b. gaze at the ceiling thoughtfully. 
« foals a elbearal table and con- 
verse with his neighbor. 
d. silently wait for the others to finish. 
. Donna wanted to be 
a. rich and fashionable. 
b. a help to the Indians. 
c. a Congresswoman. 
d. a quiet housekeeper. 
. Yancey was not sorry that his son 
a. went to Paris. 
b. became Governor. 


c. sold the neswspaper. 
d. married Rub’ 


. Yancey wore habitually 
a. an Indian blanket. 
b. moccasins. 
c. a white sombrero. 
d. a blue cravat. E 

. Sabra’s 7” was er when 8 
a. the mob at Bow passed her. 
b. Yancey met fy hema of explosives. 
c. the Harvard boy sto the horse. 
d. Yancey ate the pineapple salad. 

—EDITH C. JONES 


The next Book Quiz will be on Dore 
thy Canfield Fisher’s Seasoned Timber, 
in the Nev. 11 issue. Read it first. 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


OU have iy rac read “Mary 
Y white essay written by 
William Allen White about his 
daughter. Something of the sim- 
plicity, courage, and tenderness 


which made that essay so appealing 


may be felt in the following a 


The writer’s high school wo 

been done in her home,’ six miles 
from the highway, under the direc- 
tion of the County Superintendent 


of Schools. 


To Twavi 
I had been im the hospital about a 
year when you first came to my ward, 
You were fourteen, only a year older 
than I. I was inted when I 
found that you must in a room by 
yourself, but it didn’t ve to be so 


bad, for I could wheel over to your 
room and we could talk anyway. 

We spent many pleasant hours talk- 
ing that war during the four weeks you 


were in isolation. Remember the man 
plans we made? We could read to 

other and look at the gifts I had re- 
ceived. We thought perhaps Miss Jones 
weuld come up to help us make things 
out of paper. How anxiously we ques- 
tioned the doctors and counted the 
weeks and days until you could be 
moved on the sunporch with me! 

Then it came at last— that big day 
when they moved your bed with its 
big wooden framework into my room, 
right beside mine. How happy and ex- 
cited we were! I was anxious for you to 
explain all about the boards, pulleys 
and weights on ‘your bed. I remember 
that you told me how your legs stif- 
fened with arthritis until after a time 
you could no longer walk because your 
legs had stiff in that position as 
you sat in your chair, I thought you 
must be weary of in that position 
with those path a forever - 
ing on your legs, but I do not remember 
hearing you complain. 

I do not know how long we were to- 
gether. One tries to time in a 
hospital. It must have been only a few 
months, not nearly long enough. What 
fur we had as evening after evening, 
and sometime fi Ssh the i , we lay 
7. and talking. We all day to 
talk, but we couldn't ibly - 
thing into one short 8 It pa iy 
good to find someone to whom I could 


talk about home, brothers, 
sisters, and all that T Raa done when I 


was well. It was interesting to hear 
about your home and family, even 
more interesting than the books we 
read, although we did enjoy the books 
too. Remember how we used to watch 
for Mrs. Bailey and the book-cart every 
week? 

Remember how you laughed at me 
when I tried to say words in the 
Finnish language? You were a patient 
teacher, but I just couldn't twist my 
tongue right. I'm sorry, Twavi, but I've 
forgotten every word you tried so hard 
to teach me. : 

Hallowe'en was a big event, wasn’t 
it, with the big supper and the jack-o- 
lantern in the ing. We would never 
have had the jack-o-lantern if some 
thoughtful person had not sent those 
big pumpkins to the hospital. Can’t you 
see it yet, there in the middle of the 
room, casting weird shadows over the 
bed and walls, long after the usual 
time for lights to go out? Though 
neither of us slept, we were both very 
quiet that evening. My mind went back 
to other Hallowe’ens, and I believe 
yours did too. 

Unexpectedly that morning came, the 
morning you were to have your opera- 
tion. Operations were extremely com- 
mon—most of the children had them. 
We ht very little about them. 
When I asked you whether you were 
afraid, you said, “No, I'm not afraid. I 

if they can make my legs 
.” You were brave, Twavi. I'm 


We talked about many things that 
ing, about home, God, and. oh, 
lots of things. Then they came for you. 
The orderly took off the pulleys and 
weights to lay you on the cart. How 
carefully they lifted you, but how it 
! in a while you would cry 
the pain. We called -bye 
pret per I said I 2 ore 
a successful operation. 
a lonely day for me. | saw 
back and I saw esate 4 


ry 


i 


when I saw an orderly come 
cart and go inte vour room. 
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| GcHoLastic invites all high | 


sehool students to submit their 
personal writing, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Contributions including suf- 
ficient postage will be returned and 
individual comment will be given 
to contributions accompanied by 
postage at the discretion of the 
editor. Contributions may be in 
any literary form adapted to our 
page length. Material submitted for 
this page will be consi 'ered for the 
annual Scholastic Awards, but for 
the Awards a total of at I-ast one 
hundred lines of verse should be 
submitted. 


Soon I saw the cart reappear and you 
were on it — a sheet thrown across you. 
It was then that I. knew. I will never 
be able to explain how I felt. My feel- 
ings were too deep for tears. My heart 
lay numb within me. 

I asked the nurse about you, but she 
said they had taken you to the isola- 
tion ward. I knew there was no reason 
for you to go there. I told her I knew 
what had happened. 

The next day Axel came in and took 
down the framework from your bed. 
How empty the room looked without 
it! He laughed and joked, trying to 
cheer me up. I knew he meant well, but 
he could not know how deeply I felt 

I am home now, Twavi. That dream 
which seemed so imnossible then has 
now come true. Yes, I have been home 
for four years. It isn’t quite the sume 
as when I was home before. Even 
though I am much rare than when 
we were together, I still cannot walk 
and probably never shall, but I try to 
follow your example of patience and 
courage. 

Among my keepsakes is a big en- 
velope that has your name written on it. 
I gave it to you once to look at and 
you wrote your name. That envelope is 
very precious to me. Whenever I see 
it, I am carried back in thought to our 
room in the hospital with our beds 
across from each other. 

That day when they took you from 
the hospital, I thought I had lost you, 
but it is not true. Often when life seems 
hard and I am lonesome, I fee] the pres- 
ence of your spirit as it speaks en- 
couragement to mine. After times like 
that I feel refreshed and I can go on 
with my work, much happier for hav- 
ing been again with you. Some day we 
shall meet again. Per'aps then we shall 


- both be able to walk. 


Mary Allen, 

Mrs. Lois M. Ogden, 

County Superintendent of Schools 
Miss Laura Marles, 

Case Work Supervisor, 
Department of Education 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
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The Pioneers 
(Concluded from page 19) 


plumes’ on some gigantic hearse. The 
sighing of the stacks became quiet, like 
the breathing of a frightened animal. 

We steamed into the lake as dark- 
ness descended; saw stretched out be- 
fore us that vast, mysterious pool over 
twenty miles long and three miles wide 
into which the river is suddenly. trans- 
formed, a Mississippi incredible to one 
who has known only the levee-hemmed 
waters of Louisiana and Arkansas. 

I went below with the roustabouts. 

The black plumes in the sky that 
marked the vanished sun grew thicker, 
ominous. 

A navigation light on the shore shone 
wanly. The fat face of Stockyard Sam 

ew grave. “There’s seven of them 
shiny lights we got to pass on by. We 
won't be all right till them seven shiny 
lights is behind us, and. a-looking the 
other way.” 

The throbbing of the engines @aick- 
ened. The whee] spun taster. The boat 
shook with the vibration. The deck- 
boards rattled like beating drums. 

“Listen to her talking, murmured a 
young Negro standing rigid at the rail- 
ing. “She smells all them dead boats 
laying in the water.” 

Old Gabe, who was near him, shud- 
dered. “It’s them dead Indians makes 
all the storms. They says there’s an In- 
dian comes off the mountain riding a 
big black horse. It’s him that brings 
the wind.” 

The feathery plumes of cloud merged 
at the base, and became long, twisting 
arms, like the tentacles of a huge 
octupus. : 

We were in a lost world now. The 
shores were far in the distance, like 
mountainous islands. This was no 
longer a steamboat; we were on a sail- 
ing ship, voyaging through some mys- 
terious sea. 

Stockyard Sam stared hypnotically 
into the distance. “One light gone,” he 
droned. 

A black tentacle of the cloudy octo- 

stretched overhead further and 
rther across the water. 

The boat swayed faintly. 

Old Gabe shivered again. “Let her 
through, Lord. This here boat's the 
Golden Eagle, Lord. Let her fly 
through.” 

Silence fell over the watchers at the 
rail. 

“Two lights gone,” droned Stockyard 
Sam. 

The black tentacle of cloud reached 
nearer. But still there came no wind. 
Stray wisps of fog rose here and there 
over the water, assuming shapes like 
fluttering ghosts. Some preat birds, 
roused bv t*e anproach of the vessel, 


flew the prow, flapping their wings 
noisily. | Huge white moths floated be- 
fore us, brushing our faces. Tall reeds 
lined our path where the water grew 
shallow, and waved uneasily; curious 
circular plants like giant water lilies 
bobbed up and down eerily as we 
passed. 

“Four lights gone,” droned the tat 
Negro. 

We passed some stunted trees, 
drowning in the water that reached 
halfway up their melancholy trunks; 
there came a smell of , rotting 
vegetation. 

On we sped, the towering smoke- 
stacks racing against the sky. Another 
great tentacle of cloud twisted out to 
join the first. 

“Six lights gone,” droned Stockyard 
Sam. 

The tentacles of cloud began to 
writhe angrily now. The boat swayed 
uneasily once more. The engines beat 
feverishly. The sighing of the stacks be- 
came a zied panting. 

“Let her through, Lord,” murmured 
old Gabe. “She’s the Golden Eagle, 
Lord. Let her fly through.” 

Suddenly a light appeared before us, 
dazzling in the ghostly darkness. We 
headed toward it, and quickly steamed 
past. 

It was the light at the head of the 
lake. We were across. 

On the boat sped, ly, trium- 
hantly now, like apse ay iti who 
nows that the stable marking his jour- 
ney’s end is near. A long shadow 
emerged from the darkness, and we 
saw a yacht, graceful-lined, luxurious. 
There came a muffled hail. 

“Ahoy the Golden Eagle! We've come 
to meet you and take you to St. Paul.” 

Swiftly we glided on with our escort. 
The country had changed again. The 
river was narrow, and the shores low. 
It was a gentle, friendly river now, like 
a slow winding stream in some quiet 
French countryside. We could not see 
the peaceful farmhouses that lay be- 
yond. But we could feel their ; 

I went to sleep, and cehena’ at 
dawn as the boat bumped dully. I 
looked out. We were at the wharf of 
St. Paul, with the sky 
great city silhouetted against the 


of the 

bright- 
ening horizon. Beyond, hidden by the 
bends of the river, lay Minneapolis. We 
had reached our goal. * 





Key to “Book Quiz” 


1-d. 8-c. 5-c. T-a. 9-c. 
2-b. 4-b. 6-a. 8-d. 10-b. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 


ids Beg Be cle Qe. 
2-£. 4-h. 6-j. Sa. 10-b. 





Ten leading educators in this country, 
members of the American Council of 
Education headed by Owen D. Y. 
have just issued a on “What Hi 
Schools Ought to Teach,” in which they 
pay special attention to the im 
of reading and good school libraries, 
“The fact is,” the report reads in part, 
“that reading is not a simple skill; it j 
a complex of many skills. Pu 
start in reading in the 
hey need years of practice 
in the higher forms of reading and in 
terpretation in order to cultivate 
methods that will make them fluent, in- 
dependent readers.” 


NEW ENGLAND 


In our first issue of this new school 
year, Mrs. Becker recommended Van 
Wyck Brooks’ new book New “England; 
Indian Summer. English classes dig. 
cussing or reporting on that book will 


find did supplementary material in 
the Ober 14 issue of Life in a 


eleven-page layout of and 
text. Included are a. Cencord, 
Mass., of Walden Pond, of the Emerson, 
Whittier, Webster, Adams and 


fellow homes; of the famed “House of 
Seven Gables.” 


ANTI-NAZ] WRITERS 


A group of New York publishers re- 
cently arranged a Pan-American Dinner 
for Writers in Exile —the purpose of 
which was to raise funds for the relief 
of some twenty anti-Nazi- writers who 
have escaped Germany. Many of 
the writers are now in concentration 

in France. Clifton Fadiman pre- 

sided, and ers ineluded Pearl 

oa Edna Ferber, Louis Bromfield, 

illiam Saroyan. A the sponsors 

were Eleanor Roosevelt, [rita Van 

Doren, William Rose Benet, james 
Thurber. 





This condensation of the long chapter, 
“The Pioneers,” is reprinted from Big River 
to Cross, Ben Lucien Burman ( 
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SHORT STORY 


OFESSOR OPENSHAW al- 
ways lost his er, with a 
loud bang, if an called 

him a Spiritualist, or a believer in 
Spiritualism. This, however, did not 


he also lost his temper if anybod 
called him a disbeliever in Spirit mm f 


ism. It was his pride to have given 
his whole life to investigating Psy- 
chic Phenomena; it was also his 

ride never to have given a hint of 
whether he thought they were really 
psychic or merely phenomenal. He 
enjoyed nothing sp much as to sit 
ina circle of devout Spiritualists and 
give devastating descriptions of how 
he had exposed medium after 
medium and detected fraud- after 
fraud: for indeed he was a man of 
much detective talent and insight, 
when once he had fixed his eye on an 
object. 

Professor Openshaw, a lean figure 
with pale leonine hair and hypnotic 
blue eyes, stood exchanging a few 
words with Father Brown, who was 
a friend of his, on the steps outside 
the hotel where both had been 
breakfasting that morning and 
sleeping the night before. The Pro- 
fessor had come back rather late 


Sfrom one of his grand a 
w 


in general exasperation, and was still 
tingling with the fight that he always 
waged alone and against both sides. 
“Oh, I don’t mind you.” he said 


exhaust his explosive elements; for — 





allt 
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The Blast of the Book 


A Father Brown Detective Story 


By G. K. 


laughing. “You don’t believe in it 
even if it’s true. I've to fancy 
that if there is something to be 
found, they're looking for it along 
the wrong line. It’s all too theatrical; 
it’s showing off, all their trumpets 
and voices and the rest; all on the 
model of old melodramas and 
mouldy historical novels about the 
Family Ghost. If they'd go to history 
instead of historical novels, I'm be- 
ginning to think they'd really find 
something. But not Apparitions.” 
“After all,” said Father Brown, 
“Apparitions are only Appearances. 
I suppose you'd say the Family 
Ghost is only keeping up appear- 
ances. 
The Professor's gaze, which had 
commonly a fine abstracted char- 
acter, suddenly fixed and focussed 
itself as it did on a dubious medium. 
It had rather the air of a man screw- 
ing a strong magnifying-glass into 
his eye. Not that he thought the 


priest was in the least like a dubious 
medium; but he was startled. into 
attention by his friend’s thought fol- 
lowing so closely on his own. 
“Appearances!” he muttered, 





The window was shat- 
tered with a huge hole 
in the glass. There was 
no trace of Mr. Berridge. 












































Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 


Chesterton 


“crikey, but it’s odd you should say 
that just now. The more I learn, the 
more I fancy they lost by merely 
looking for Appearances. Now if 
they'd look a little into Disappear- 
ances— 

“Yes,” said Father Brown, “after 
all, the real fairy legends weren't so 
very much about the appearance of 
famous fairies; calling up Titania or 
exhibiting Oberon by moonlight. But 
there were no end of legends about 
people disappearing, because they 
were stolen by the fairies. Are you 
on the track of Kilmeny or Thomas 
the Rhymer?” 

“I'm on the track of ordinary mod- 
ern people you've read of in the 
newspapers, answered Openshaw. 
“You may well stare; but that’s my 
= just now; and I've been on it 
or a long time. Frankly, I think a 
lot of psychic appearances could be 
explained away. It’s the disappear- 
ances I can’t explain, unless they're 
psychic, These people in the news- 
papers who vanish and are never 
found — if you knew the details as I 
do . . . and now only this morning 
I got confirmation; an extraordinary 
letter from an old missionary, quite 
a respectable old boy. He's coming 
to see me at my office this morning. 
phisge you'd lunch with me or 
something; and Id tell] the results — 
in confidence.” 

“Thanks; I will—unless, said 
Father Brown modestly, “the tairies 
have stolen me by then.” 

With that they parted and Upen- 
shaw walked round the corner to a 
small office he rented in the neigh- 
borhood; chiefly for the publication 
of a small periodical and psychologi- 
cal notes of the driest sort. He had 
only one clerk, who sat at a desk 
in the outer office, totting up figures 
and facts for the purposes of the 
printed report; and the Professor 
paused to ask if Mr. Pringle had 
called. The clerk answered mechani- 
cally in the negative and went on 
mechanically adding up figures; and 
the Professor turned towards the 
inner room that was his study. “Oh, 
by the way, Berridge,” he added, 
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without turning round, “if Mr. Pringle 
comes, send him straight in to. me. You 
needn't interrupt your work; I rather 
want those notes finished tonight if 
sible. You might leave them on my desk 
tomorrow, if I am late.” 

And he went into his private office, 
still brooding on the problem which the 
name of Pringle had raised. He sat down 
in his large and comfortable chair, op- 
posite the engraving of my and 
read once more the short letter from the 
Rev. Luke Pringle, making the ip tl 
ment for that morning. No man knew 
better than Professor Openshaw the 
marks of the letter of the crank; the 
crowded details; the spidery handwrit- 
ing; the unnecessary length and repeti- 
tion.. There were none of these things 
in this case; but a brief and business- 
like me statement that the 
writer had encountered some curious 
cases of Disappearance, which seemed 
to fall within the province of the Pro- 
fessor as a student of psychic problems. 
The Professor was favorably impressed; 
nor had he any unfavorable impression, 
in spite of a slight movement of sur- 
prise, when he looked up and saw that 
the Rev. Luke Pringle was already in 
the room. 

“Your clerk told me I was to come 
straight in,” said Mr. Pringle apolo- 
getically, but with a broad and rather 
agreeable grin. The grin was partly 
masked by masses of reddish-grey oa 
and whiskers; a perfect jungle of a 
beard, such as is sometimes grown by 
white men living in the jungles; but the 
eyes above the snub nose had nothing 
about them in the least wild or out- 
landish. nshaw had instantly turned 
on them that concentrated spotlight or 
burning-glass of skeptical scrutiny 
which he turned on many men to see if 
they were mountebanks or maniacs; 
and, in this case, he had a rather un- 
usual sense of reassurance. The wild 
beard might have belonged to a crank, 
but the eyes completely contradicted 
the beard; they were full of that quite 
frank and friendly. laughter which is 
never found in the faces of those who 
are serious frauds or serious lunatics. 
The man was buttoned up to the throat 
in a shabby old cape, and only his 
broad limp hat suggested the cleric; 
but missionaries from wild places do 
not always bother to dress like clerics. 

“You probably think all this is an- 
other hoax, Professor,” said Mr. Pringle, 
with a sort of abstract enjoyment, “and 
I hope you will forgive my laughing at 
your very natural air of disapproval. 
All the same, I’ve got to tell my sto 
to somebody who knows, because it's 
true. Well, to cut it short, I was mis- 
sionary in Nya-Nya, a station in West 
Africa, in the thick of the forests, where 
almost the only other white man was 
the officer in command of the district, 





G. K. 
CHESTERTON 


trappings of Hallowe’en, because it isn’t. 
It’s something much more powerful than 
that. If there were ever two men to put 
spirits and such in their places, it’s these 
two. 

G. K. Chesterton, brilliant English 
poet, essayist, pamphleteer, playwright, 
historian, biographer, journalist and de- 
tective story writer, was born in Kensing- 
ton in 1874. His first books were a col- 
lection of jingles and sketches, which he 
illustrated himself. At the turn of the 
eentury he discovered that his interest 
lay in writing, and for the next thirty- 
six years, until the time of his death in 
1936, he turned out an amazing volume 
of work. You already know his great 
poem “Lepanto” forerunner of our own 
Vachel Lindsay’s “The Congo.” You 
should know the rest of his poetry, and 
we feel sure that after reading this tale 
you'll want to look up the other Father 
Brown stories in their four volumes. 


Captain Wales; and he and I grew 
rather thick. Not that he liked missions; 
he was, if I may say so, thick in man 

ways; one of those square-headed, 
square-shouldered men of action who 
hardly need to think, let alone believe. 
That's what makes it all the queerer. 
One day he came back to his tent in 
the forest, after a short leave, and said 
he had gone through a jolly rum ex- 
perience, and didn’t know what to do 
about it. He was holding a rusty old 
book in a leather binding, and he put 
it down - a table beside rm revolver 
and an old Arab sword he t, 

ably as a curiosity. He said this Pook 
had belonged to a man on the boat he 
had just come off; and the man swore 
that nobody must open the book, or look 
inside it; or else they would be carried 
off by the devil, or disappear, or some- 
thing. Wales said this was all nonsense, 
ol course; and they had a quarrel; and 
the upshot seems to have been that this 
man, taunted with cowardice or super- 


stition, did look into the book; 
and ip dropped it; walked to the 
side of the boat— 


“One moment,” said the Professor, 
who. had made one or two notes. “Be- 
fore you tell me anything else. Did this 
man tell Wales where he had got the 
book, or who it originally be to?” 

“Yes,” replied Pringle, now entizely 
grave. “It seems he said he was bring- 
ing it back to Dr. Hankey, the Oriental 


spe EA: : 
Oy these 5A wl 


traveller now in England, to it 


originally _ and who 
warned him of its s Properties, 
Well, Hankey is an man and a 
rather crabbed and’ sneering 


sort of 
man; which makes it queerer still. By 


the point of Wales's is much 
i Si ge dalle 
into the book walked straight 
over the side of the ship, and was neve; 
seen again.” 
“Do you believe it yourself?” asked 
w after a pause. 


“Well, I do,” ‘replied Pringle. “I be. 
lieve it for two reasons. First, that Wales 
was an entirely unimaginative man; and 
he added one touch that only an im. 
aginative man could have added. He 
said that the man walked straight over 
the side on a still and calm day; but 
there was no splash.” 

The Professor looked at his notes for 
some seconds in silence; and then he 
said: “And your other reason for be- 
lieving it?” 

“My other reason,” answered the Rev. 
Luke Pringle, “is what I saw myself” 

There was another silence, until he 
continued in the same matter-of-fact 
way. Whatever he had, he had nothing 
of the eagerness with which the crank, 
or even believer, tries to convince 
others. 

“I told you that Wales put down the 
book on the table beside the sword. 
There was only one entrance to the 
tent; and it happened that I was stand- 
ing in it, looking out into the forest, 
with my back to my companion. He 
was standing by the table grumbling 
and growling about the whole business; 
saying it was tomfoolery in the twen- 
tieth century to be frightened of : 

he s 
open it himself. Tidal ‘etme instinct 
stirred in me and I said that he had 
better not do that, it had better be 
returned to Dr. H . “What harm 
could it do?’ he asked restlessly. “What 
harm did it do?’ I aswered obstinately. 
“What ha to your friend on the 
boat?’ He didn’t answer; indeed I didn't 
know what he could answer. ‘If it comes 
to that,’ I said, ‘what is your version 
of what really on the boat?” 
Still he didn’t answer; and I looked 
round and saw that he wasn’t there. 

“The tent was empty. The book was 
lying on the table; but on its face, 
as if he had turned it es But 

near 
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Personal Problems 


A Department of Human Relations 


Fears: Their Causes 


Dear Dr. Lawton: 

Do childhood fears last throughout 
lite? Ever since I can remember, I have 
been afraid of many things: of ec 
alone, water, dogs, lightning. Instead o: 
outgrowing these fears as I get older, 
I seem only to add new ones to the 
list. Now I am afraid of examina- 
tions, meeting strangers, being in a 
moving vehicle. I don’t dare tell any- 
one, because it seems so silly to be 
afraid of such things and of so many 
too. What makes one person afraid of 
something and another one not? Is there 
anything that can be done about these 
fears? 


Paul L. S. 


And Their Management 


Dear Paul: 

Infants show fear of but two things: 
a loud sound and the sudden loss of 
support. For all practical purposes, it 
ak be said that ts are not afraid, 
but are made afraid, most often as the 
result of contact with those who show 
fright. Some youm catch fears as 
easily as they do colds. In one family, 
the fear of toads was transmitted from 
mother to daughter over several gen- 
erations, almost as if it were an heir- 
loom. 

Many fears are the wed of ‘ 
leasant experiences. A child bitten 
bes dog, may be afraid of all others. 
Some fears are implanted through a 
threat made in haste or anger, and then 
forgotten by the making it, al- 
though not by the one to whom it was 
directed. Similarly, a grown-up in a 
mood of make-believe may say or do 
something to frighten a child. Though 
the adult offer reassurance at once, a 
genuine fear may be instilled. 

The emotion of fear is so powertul, it 
is no wonder that it is played upon by 
all those who desire imstant and un- 
questioning obedience. How often is a 
child told if he does not behave in a 
certain way, this or that fate 
awaits him. The same tacthod ob- 
taining conformity is used today on a 

scale by some nations. Stirring 

is their device of in 
government of military con 
("the Strategy of Terror”), as well as 


Conducted by George Lawton 


their basis for an entire new world 
order. 


We often attempt to cure a person 
of fear by forcing him to meet it, 
ially when he is least prepared. 

But pitching a lad into the lake when 
his back is turned will not reduce his 
fear of the water. Ridicule is another 
everyday method of treating fears. 
However, even though a person is 
afraid of such odd things as cap-pistols, 
contact with a ge, or an in- 
vasion from Mars—if he is afraid, he is 
in genuine distress. Poking fun at him 
merely prolongs his fear and makes him 
feel even more unlike other people 


Get one for a pet. 


than he did before. And all of us with a 
given fear feel different enough as it is, 
at least until we have found several 
others with the same fear. 

We are afraid of something as long 
as we think it can hurt us. Once we are 
convinced there is no danger, our fear 
will go. Hence a person id of 
might get one as a pet or have Sie 
accompany him during a planned-for 
encounter with a dog. birecti ing a joke 
at the fear-producing object often works 
well. Getting angry at it may also help, 
on the principle that fear suggests 
flight, but anger means holding our 
ground. A example of how humor 
and anger can be used to dispel fear 
is offered by the attitude of Londoners 
today. 

Without fear in its milder forms: 
caution, foresight, etc., we could not 
long survive. Every life has its moments 
of > nea But the best procedure at 
such times is to the risks in- 
volved and then to decide on how they 
can be cut to a minimum. Dwelling on 


oa id 


ind 
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lurid details either causes alarm or in- 
creases the fascination which danger 
can sometimes possess. Often the fear 
of a particular experience can do more 
harm than the experience itself. The 
parents of a boy who had been ill as 
a child had him lead a sheltered life 
thereafter, though medically this was 
not ne . As a man, his countless 
fears did him more damage than could 
have been caused by any activity. 

At the present time, some older peo- 
ple may not be very hopeful about the 
prospect awaiting boys and girls in gen- 
eral, or they may think a particular in- 
dividual lacking in some quality essen- 
tial to success. However, for a young 
person to hear—constantly that failure 
is just around the corner, often leads to 
a great fear of the future in him. He 
may hesitate to attempt anything, a 
condition often called laziness in error. 
Fear is probably the chief factor which 
prevents boys and girls from makin 
the most of their intelligence. A typica 
case is the student che lanes the right 
answer but is unwilling to recite. 


Behind every fear is a story and be- 
hind the story is a person. Some fears 
are cleared up when we recall the in- 
cident which caused it. That is why it 
is so important to discuss our fears with 
a sympathetic listener. 

Yet sometimes a fear persists, despite 
everything one can do. We then must 
accept it as another fact about our- 
selves, in the same class as our height, 
age, etc. To fear one’s fear is only 
doubling trouble. A brave man is not 
one without fear, but one who faces his 
fear when that is the thing to do. A 
high school girl afraid of snakes handled 
and killed one last summer in order to 
rescue a little child. Note: She is still 
afraid of snakes, but hopes to improve 
with practice! 

Among the most damaging of fears is 
one which really is an entire pattern of 
living. In order to shut out pain and 
trouble, a person tries to shut out the 
world as well. But one should go out 
to welcome all the items in a changin 
experience, even those which bring suf 
fering, since it is chiefly from this that 
we keep on developing emotionally. 

Fear is the chief cause of the difficul- 
ties which crop up in the relationships 
of individuals and of nations. It is the 
chief cause of human unhappiness. A 
country could set itself no higher goal 
than to discover and eliminate those 

of its social and economic life 
breed fear in its citizens. 
GEORGE LAWTON 
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BOY dates GIRL 


7. The Dixie Cup Case’ 


66 Y, you look like Marge!” 


Mac called, as he followed 

Marge. Merritt and Stan 
Wright down the corridor Monday 
at first lunch period. The twosome 
turned and waited for him to catch 
up with them. 

“Yep, small world, isn’t it?” Marge 
cracked back. 

“Hi, Mac,” Stan greeted him. “Say, 
you'd better give an account of your- 
self, fella. You passed us by like a 
couple of measles in the Big Scoop 
Friday night.” 

“Well . . .” Mac hesitated between 
being a gentleman and telling the 
whole truth about Claire’s snobPish- 
ness. The gentleman in him won out. 
“Claire and I had several things to 
settle,” he said. 

“And did you?” Marge couldn't 
help asking. 

“Definitely.” Mac's emphatic an- 
swer betrayed him. 

“Oh-h-h!” Marge’s smile betrayed 
her, too. ° 

“Well, you missed the gab-fest of 
the century by not being with us that 
night,” Stan commented. 

“What was that?” 

“Oh, Les and I were at it again,” 
Marge said with a slightly embar- 
rassed laugh. 

“Marge’s cousin, Les Merritt,” Stan 
put in, by way of explanation. “You 
know, the fat boy in 9B who goes 
around lapping up ice-cream cones?” 

“Oh, yes—the one they call Blimp!” 

“That's the one,” Marge nodded. 
“Remember the behind-scenes story 
you did on the Cafeteria for the Hi- 







“,.. and then there is 


the girl who combs 
her hair in the soup.” } 





By Gay Head 


Brow? — Well, I'm sure Les was re- 
sponsible for at least 500 of those 
thousand Dixie Cups consumed per 
week! I’m always heckling him about 
being so fat, but it does no good. 
Why, Friday night he ate five Dixie 
cups — just like that!” 

Stan took up the story here. “And 
on the fifth Marge made some per- 
tinent remark about the convenience 
of feed bags for horses and Blimp 
got sore —or pretended he did. He 
said girls were always criticising 
boys when they (the girls) didn't 
know the difference between a soup 
spoon and a putter—wasn't that 
what he said, Marge? Well, anyhow, 





Today’s Specials 
Hits, runs, and errors in Central 
High cafeteria. 
Knife and fork fingerwork, 
The “zig-zag” vs. the Continental. 











they went on from there, frenzied 
but friendly . . . in cousinly fashion 
you know . . . and it ended with 
Marge’s challenging Blimp to a 
‘Battle Between the Sexes’ on the 
subject of table manners. Each one 
is going to observe the opposite sex 
in the cafeteria today and make 
notes on errors. The case is to come 
up before the same crowd this after- 
noon at Pop's Place, the drug store 
around the corner. You'd better be 
in on this session, Mac. Whoever 
wins gets ten Dixie cups from the 
loser. And if Les loses, he also has 
to go on a diet to get rid of some of 
that excess baggage he's carrying 
around! If he wins, we'll probab 
have to sit there and watch him de- 
vour all his winnings, but Marge, the 
humanitarian, has promised to treat 
the crowd, if she’s winner!” ° 

“Silliest thing I ever heard of,” 
Mac laughed, “but can you move 
over and make room for one more 
this afternoon?” 


“Of course,” Marge — “there 
were only six of us there Friday 
Yes 


y the way, Mac, we'd better not 
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ou have 
havi 
be keeping company with Operator: ofes 
No. 77 here,” Stan said, nodding ; pen and 
toward Marge. “We certainly don't the other 
want to be caught in the enemys i ing in th 
camp, do we?” wonped 
“That's right,” Mae agreed. “Be- types 0 
sides, we rn ti be of any use to aa and 
her, not being the guinea-pi a 
After all we’ Eadie Ga tesk to on ‘oath 
in the cafeteria . . . they're all alikel BR «where i 
Well, so long, Operator No. 77, see The g 
you later.” And with that they both face whi 
walked off, leaving Marge to her recital. 
“observations.” “I left 
“I mean 
That afternoon when the crowd tisk, per 
gathered at Pop's Place, Pop had two.” 
just started painting some new “Spe- “What 
cials” on the mirrored wall back of fessor. 
the fountain, but, as usual, he found J ae 
it convenient to “knock off from work fi! 4 or 
# spell” and join in the fun. Pop was i fa 
unanimously elected judge of the MR aio 4 
proceedings, and he ruled that HH after yo 
Marge and Les should take tums Then ; 
presenting their evidence and that 9 was not 
no names of individual “offenders” and he 
should be mentioned by either of specime’ 
them. lations.” 
“Well, Yr Honor,” Marge began, Open: 
“if you could have seen the way ae 4 
Da - - - I mean, one boy raced the 1 oe 
line— ain ane . him Bal 
“Objection!” cried Les. “Irrele BM jj. 4 c 
vant!” : being, | 
Pop scratched his head. “Objec 9 being, v 
tion over-ruled. Racing the line i people’s 
relevant to table manners in a cafe- may as 
teria.” though 
“All right, then how about a gi serious! 
who wine er between macaroni ue Indeed, 
cheese and beef on toast 0 S84 
long that it held up the whole line” Hj" °° 
Les asked. ; Hankey 
“Continue,” said Pop, marking The 
down the score of one for each. the inn 
“I submit a boy who loaded his tg 
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Blast of the Book - 


(Continued from page 30) 


the undergrowth had been bent 
a at least not farther than a 
fect. | have never seen or heard 


“[ wrarPED the book up in 
paper, taking care not to 
it, and | brought it back to 
jtending at to return it 
Hankey. Then I saw.some notes i 


aper suggesting a theory about 
Se. eT decided to 
way and put the matter before . 


ou have a name apd ing 
and having an ind.” 
cheat ar laid down his 
n and looked steadily at the man on 
the other side of the table; concentrat- 
ing in that single stare all his long ex- 
perience of many entirely different 
types of humbug, and even some eccen- 


tric and extraordinary types of honest 


men. 

“Mr. Pringle,” he said sharply, like 
a barrister making a witness jump, 
“where is this book of now?” 

The grin rea on the bearded 


face which ha grown grey during the 
recital. 

“I left it outside,” said Mr. Pringle. 
“| mean in the outer office. It was a 
risk, perhaps; but the less risk of the 


two. 

“What do you mean?” asked the Pro- 
fessor. “Why didn’t you bring it in?” 

“Because,” answered the missionary, 
“I knew that as soon as you saw it, 
you'd open’ it — before you had heard 
the story. I thought it possible you 
might think twice about opening it — 
after you'd heard the story. 

Then after a silence he added: “There 
was nobody out there but your clerk; 
and he looked a stolid steady-going 
specimen, immersed in business calcu- 
lations.” 

Openshaw laughed unaffectedly. “Oh, 
Babbage,” he cried, “ magic tomes 
are safe enough with I assure you. 
His name’s Berridge — but I often call 
him Babbage; because he’s so exactly 
like a Calculating Machine: No human 
being, if you can call him a human 
being, would be less likely to — other 

ell, we 


people’s brown paper . 
may as well go and oe oa in now; 
though I assure you I. will i 


seriously the course to be taken with it. 
Indeed, I tell you frankly,” 
stared at the man again, “that 
quite sure whether we ought 
here and now, or send it 
Hankey,” 
The two had passed 
the inner into the outer $ 
as they did so, Mr. Prin 
and ran forward 


“Mr. Pringle,” he said, “I 


that T have beds and halt 


that. But nobody could call himself a 
scientific man and not face a fact like 

“I suppose,” said Pringle doubtfully, 
“that we ought to make some inquiries. 
Can you ring up his hquse and find out 
if he has gone ” 

“I don’t know that he’s on the tele- 
phone,” answered Openshaw, rather ab- 
sently; “he lives somewhere up Hamp- 
stead way, I think.” 

7 we furnish a description,” 
asked the other, “if the police want it?” 

“The police!” said the Professor, start- 
ing from his reverie. “A description. 
Well, he looked awfully like everybody 
else, I'm afraid, except for goggles. One 
of those clean-shaven chaps. But the 
police . . . look here, what are we to do 
about this mad business?” 

“I know what I ought to do,” said 
the Rev. Mr. Pringle firmly, “I am 
going to take this book straight to the 
only original Dr. Hankey, and ask him 
what ‘it's all about. He lives not very 
far from here, and Ill come straight 
back and tell you what he says.” 

“Oh, very well,” said the Professor at 
last, as he sat down rather wearily; 

relieved for the moment to be 
ibility. But long after 
ringing footsteps of the 
had died away down 
sat in same 
posture, staring imto vacancy. 


He was still in the same seat and 
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Openshaw continued to stare in 
silence; then he said, suddenly: 


il is Dr. Hankey?” 


rather as if you meant 

il,” said Pringle. smiling, 

people have thought 

e had quite a reputation in your 

ine; but he gained it mostly in 

ying local ic and so on, 

so perhaps he’s not so well known here. 

He is a yellow skinny little devil with 

a lame leg, and a doubtful temper; but 

he seems to have set up in an ordinary 

ble practice in these parts, and 

I don’t know anything definitely wrong 

about him — unless it's wrong to be the 

only person who can possibly know eny- 
thing about all this crazy affair.” 

Professor Openshaw rose heavily and 

went to the telephone; he rang up 

Father Brown, changing the luncheon 

er gagement to a dinner, that he might 

hold himself free-for the expedition to 

the house of the Anglo-Indian doctor; 

after that he sat down again, lit a cigar 

and sank once more into his own un- 


fathomable thoughts. 


F rue Brown went round to the 
restaurant appointed for dinner, and 
kicked his heels for some time in a ves- 
tibule full of mirrors and palms in pots; 
he had been informed of Openshaw’s 
afternoon engagement, and, as the eve- 
ning closed in dark and stormy round 
the glass and the green plants, guessed 
that it had produced something unex 
pected and unduly prolonged. He even 
wondered for a moment whether the 
Professor would turn up at all; but 
when the Professor eventually did, ‘it 
was clear that his own more general 
guesses had been justified. For it was a 
very wild-eyed and even wild-haired 
Professor who eventually drove back 
with Mr. Pringle from the expedition 
to the north of London where suburbs 
are still fringed with heathy wastes and 
scraps of common, looking more sombre 
under the rather thunderous sunset. 
Nevertheless, they had apparently found 
the house, standing a little apart though 
within hail of other houses; they had 
verified the brass-plate duly engraved: 
“J. D. Hankey, M. D., M. R. C. S.” Only 
they did not find J. D. Hankey, M. D., 
M. R. C. S. They found only what a 
nightmare whisper had already sub- 
consciously prepared them to find: a 
common a parlor with the accursed 
volume lying on the table, as if it had 
just been read; and beyond, a back 
door burst open and a faint trail of 
footsteps that ran a little way up so 
st a garden-path that it seemed that 
no lame man could have run up so 
lightly. But it was a lame man who had 
run; for those few steps there was the 
misshapen unequal mark of some sort 
of surgical boot; then two marks of that 








. D. Hankey, e 
is decision. He 
received the doom. 

When the two came into the entrance 
under ie pee Pringle put the book 
down suddenly on a small table, as if 
it burned his fingers. The priest glanced 
at it curiously; there was only some 
rude lettering on the front with a coup- 
let: 

They that looked into this book 
Them the Flying Terror took; 


and underneath, as he afterwards dis- 
covered, similar warnings in Greek, 
Latin and French. 

“You will dine with us, I hope,” said 
the Professor to the missionary; but Mr. 
Pringle amiably shook his head. 

“If you'll forgive me,” he said, “I'm 
going off to wrestle with this book and 
this business by myself somewhere. | 
suppose I couldn’t use your office for an 
hour or so?” 

“I suppose — I'm afraid it's lotked,” 
said Openshaw in some surprise. 

“You forget there’s a hole in the win- 
dow.” The Rev. Luke Pringle gave the 
very broadest of all his broad grins and 
vanished into the darkness without. 

“A rather odd fellow, that, after all,” 
said the Professor, frowning. 


He was rather surprised to find 
Father Brown talking to the waiter, ap- 
parently about te waiter’s most private 
affairs; for there was some mention of 
a baby who was now out of danger. He 
commented on the fact with some sur- 
mse yee how the priest came to 

ow the man; but the-former only said, 
“Oh, I dine here every two or three 
months, and I’ve talked to him now and 
then.” ‘ 

The Professor, who himself dined 
there about five times a week, was con- 
scious that he had never thought of 
talking to the man; but his thoughts 
were interrupted by a strident ringing 
and a summons to the telephone. The 
voice on the telephone said it was Prin- 
gle; it was rather a muffled voice, but 
it might well be muffled in all those 
bushes of beard and whisker. Its mes- 
sage was enough to establish identity. 

“Professor,” said the voice, “I can’t 
stand it any longer. I'm going to look 
fo. myself. I'm speaking from your 
office and the book is in front of me. Ii 
anything happens to me, this is to say 

ood-bye. No — it’s good trying to stop 
me. You wouldn't be in time, anyhow. 
I'm opening the book now. 1.. .” 

Openshaw thought he heard some- 
thing like a sort of thrilling or shivering 
yet almost soundless crash; then he 
shouted the name of Pringle again and 
again; but he heard no more. He hun 
up the receiver, and, restored to a 


read the oracle and 


“Yes,” replied Father Brown, “it was 
a queer thing for Berridge to do, any- 
way. He was awfully conscientious. He 
was always so jolly careful to keep all 
the office business separate from any 
fun of his own. Why, hardly anybody 
knew he was quite a humorist at home 
and—” 

“Berridge!” cried the Professor. 
“What on earth are you talking about? 
Did you know him?” 

“Oh, no,” said Father Brown care- 
lessly, “only as you say I know the 
waiter. I've often had to wait in your 
office, till you turned up; and of course 


I passed the time of day with 
Berridge. I remember he ae, said he 
would like to collect valueless things as 
collectors did the silly things they 
thought valuable. You know the old 
story about the woman who collected 
valueless things.” 

“I'm not sure I know what you're 
talking about,” said Openshaw. “But 
even if my clerk was eccentric (and I 
never knew a man | should have 
thought less so), it wouldn't explain 
what happened to him, and it certainly 
wouldn't explain the others.” 

“What others?” asked the priest. 

The Professor stared at him and 
spoke distinctly, as if to a child. 

“My dear Father Brown, Five Men 
have disappeared.” 


“M 
Y dear Professor Openshaw, no 
men have disappeared.” 

Father Brown gazed back at his host 
with equal steadiness and spoke with 
equal distinctness. 

. After a moment’s silence, he added, “I 
ee RO lea AY 
anybody that 0 plus 0 plus 0 = 0.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You saw nobody vanish. You did not 
see the man vanish from the boat.: You 
did not see the man vanish from the 
tent. All that rests on the word of Mr. 
Pringle, which I will not discuss just 
now. But you'll admit this; you would 
never have taken his word yourself, un- 
less you had seen it confirmed by 
clerk’s di ance; just as 
would never have believed he would be 
king, if he had not been confirmed in 
believing he would be Cawdor.” 

“That mav he true,” said the Profes- 


study, dis. 
guised in a bushy beard and 
toned up in a cape, and an- 


nounced himself as the Rev. Luke 
Pringle. And you had never noticed 
your own clerk enough to know him 
again, when he was in so rough-and- 
ready a disguise.” 

“Could you describe him for the po- 
lice?” asked Father Brown. “Not you. 
You probably knew he was clean-shaven 
and wore tinted glasses; and merely 
taking off those glasses was a better dis. 
guise than putting on anything else. 
You had never seen his eyes any more 
than his soul; jolly laughing eyes. He 
had planted his Be: Sag and all 
the rties; he smashed 
the ah sain put on the eed and cape 
and walked into your ; i 
that you had never Tex gig. 
your life.” ra - 

“But why should me an 
insane trick?” denen? ieasher. 

“Why, because you had never looked 
at him in your life,” said Father Brown, 


and his hand slightly curled and 
clinched, as if he might have struck the 
table, if he had been given to gesture. 
“You called him Calculating- 


Machine, because that was all you ever 
used him for. You never found out even 
what a stranger strolling into your office 
could find out, in five minutes’ chat: 
that he was a character; that he was full 
of antics; that he had all sorts of views 
on you and your theories and your tep- 
utation for ‘spotting’ Can't you 
understand his itching to prove that you 
couldn’t spot your own clerk? He has 
nonsense notions of all sorts. About col 
lecting useless things, for instance. 
Don’t you know the story of the woman 
who bought the two most useless things; 
an old doctor's brass-plate and a wood- 
en leg? With those your ingenious clerk 
created the character of the remarkable 
Dr. Hankey; as easily as the visionary 
Captain Wales. Planting them in his 
own house —” 

“Do you mean that place we visited 
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HI-Y CLUBS 


5 


red by George B. Corwin, National 

mY Secretary, National Council of 

Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
347 Madison Ave., New York City. 


LY OFFICERS IN TRAINING 
The challenge to democracy today is 


a challenge to lea ip that can be 
as forceful as the ip of the dic- 
tators. But leadership in a 


is a much more complicated task. 
Everywhere people are saying, “Amer- 
ica must consciously select the men 
which it ‘will train for democratic 
leadership.” 

That’s what the Hi-Y does. The boys 
who are elected as officers are an 
especially capable crowd. Many prom- 
inent and useful citizens today got 
their training as Hi-Y officers. 

Typical of a number of such Hi-Y 
Oficers Training Institutes was the 
week-long camp conducted on beautiful 
Catalina Island, at the Pasadena 
Y. M. C. A. camp. In attendance were 
150 Hi-Y officers from Southern Cali- 
fonia and Arizona. Mornings were 
spent in discussions on basic Hi-Y ob- 
jectives, on program building, and on 


duties of officers. Afternoons were. 


iven over to sports. Daily Chapel 
a was President Mendenhall of 


Whittier College. 
Other training camps operated by 
following the procedure reg- 
war Hi-Y clubs, with each tent 
wit as a chapter. Typical was the 
Illinois 18th Annual Hi-Y Train- 
ing State Camp, held at Camp 
Seymour. Daily seminars were 
conducted on and Girl 
Friendship, Going to College, 
Vocations, and the Psychology of 


Leadership. 
The work of these training ses- 
sions is gathered in 


manuals for officers, is avail- 
able to all who are interested. 


Hl-Y BOYS WILL GIVE THANKS 
Many Hi-Y clubs are in the 
midst of plans for projects built 
aound the Thanksgiving theme. 
Most popular projects are the 
packing and distribution of 
nksgiving baskets to needy 
families, and the constant St 
special Thanksgiving High 
entice Ow is the 
anual Inter-Faith Thanksgiving — 
= conducted by the ten 
-Y Clubs of Portland, Oregon. 
A local radio station broadcasts 


program. : 








HIGH SCHOOL VANDALISM 
ELIMINATED 

High school rivalries in athletics are 
lots of fun. All enjoy the healthy 
competition of or diamond. Oc- 
casionally, we hear of cases where these 
rivalries get out of bounds and result in 
repocties “6 Bhs damage. 

uch was the case the high 
schools of Tucson and Phoenix, Arizona, 
until the Hi-Y clubs took a hand. 

The Phoenix Hi-Y Club invited the 
Tucson Hi-Y Club to dinner the night 
before the annual football game. The 
boys didn’t conceal their rival loyalties, 
but kept a friendly atmosphere. Both 
student bodies caught the spirit next 
day. There was less hostility and no 
serious damage. The next year 
both clubs joined forces and invited the 
two teams to dinner before the game. 


VOCATIONS 

What will we do for a living — this 
is a problem often in the minds of high 
school boys. Hi-Y clubs give the prob- 
lem major consideration in their pro- 
grams. Charles C. Johnson of Rahway, 
New Jersey, recently told how his Hi-Y 
club attacked the job question. A com- 
mittee was appointed to work with the 
local Kiwanis and Rotary clubs. 

First the members made a survey of 
the present vocational interests of the 
Hi-Y members. Then they conducted 
a Career Clinic, providing competent 
advisers from the membership of the 
service clubs. Finally, they set up a 
series of individual conferences be- 
tween advisers and boys in homes, 
offices, and industrial plants. 





Scene at the Program Fair given by the Girl Reserves 
of Evanston Township High School, Evanston, II. 
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Girl Reserves 





Prepared by Elise F. Moller, Girl Re- 
serve Secretary, National Board of 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


A HEALTH FAIR 


“Finally, the ‘Health Fair’ came off! 
There were attractively decorated 
booths in bright colors and a gala 
atmosphere.” So says the report of a 
project carried out by the girls of the 
West 137th Street Branch of the New 
York City Y. W. C. A. Once decided 
upon, the idea spread like wildfire and 
17 clubs were soon planning ways to 
dramatize in some unique form their 
own particular “stake in health.” 

Individuals and groups visited many 
kinds of organizations to obtain con- 
tributions for the project. An optician 
put many of his elaborate charts at the 


. disposal of the club. Commercial com- 


_ sent samples and leaflets. The 
ocal health department provided a 
wealth of illustrative material. 

Result: all the attractions of a prop- 
erly planned “fair!” Miniature news 
sheets, telling about the health idea 
being “sold” at each booth were given 
to visitors. Each topic — Food, Posture, 
Mental Hygiene, Safety, Recreation, 
First Aid, Social Hyg’ene and others 
was dramatized. There were shadow 
puppets, p boxes, “amateur 
movies,” dolls, charts, and table 
scenes. 


AN ASSEMBLY PROJECT 

What really are the differences 
in religious beliefs? What is the 
significance of special religious 
holidays as observed by different 
sects? Such questions, find their 
way into the conversation of high 
school students, but are seldom 
answered. 

Girl Reserves of the Y. W. C. A. 
in Burlington, Iowa, attended a 
regional conference at Boone, 
lowa. There, the girls had an un- 
uSual oportunity to take back to 
the students of their high school 
a broader understafiding of such 
questions. 

Then the Giri Reserve Club got 
busy. Members found that the 
Hi-Y club was interested in work- 
ing with them to plan a series of 
assembly programs that would 
present the basic principle of the 
two best known branches of the 
Christian faith and the Jewish re- 


ligion. 


weor'a rabbits woo dreswie BOY. dates Girl 


swing skirt and contrasting vel- 


veteen-trimmed waist and belt. 
Comes in natural with red or . 
brown velveteen. (Costs about $8.) ATOKA. 


Introducing: our four student Guest Editors 
- whose pictures are shown with their opinions 
on the subject of Girls’ Clothes. As Jim Watkin- 
son puts it, “Every boy has his own ideas about 
Girls’ Clothes, but he doesn’t often have a 
chance to give out with a few,” and this is one 
of the reasons this foursome were asked to 
speak up. Besides, for a feature on “Date 
Dresses,” who could give better advice than the 
Dates themselves? 

The G. E.’s come from East, West, Middle- 
West and South, but they see eye-to-eye on 
several things. The girls who posed as their 
long-distance dates are Judy Johnson, Jean 
Liungquist, Mary Rumpf, and Janet Stevenson, 
students at Garden City High School, Garden 
City, N. Y. 


“Worn with an air”: Jean's cadet blue 
pinafore is of Crown-tested spun rayon 
and has a light blue and white striped 
rayon sharkskin blouse, which looks like 
boy’s shirting. (Costs about $3 complete.) 





rade 


“Feminine,” as he pleases: Mary 
poses in a light blue bengaline 
frock with cotton lace collar, sil- 
yer flower buttons on the fitted 
woist, and a skirt that is yards 
wide (about $11). 


“Velveteen date dress,” worn 
by Janet, boasts three pieces: 
fitted jacket with star buttons and 
sailor collar, pleated skirt, and 
beanie, all for about $11. In 
green, red, marine blue, gray. 


Clothes like these may be found in 
leading department stores everywhere. 
if, however, you cannot locate specific 
items shown here, write Gay Head, 
Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., N. Y. C, 
and she will be glad to help you track 
them down. 





Scholastic 


Introducing the 
eggplant clown with 
a cabbage for a 
collar, half an or- 
ange for a hat. 


OU would never think, when you 

pass the corner fruit-and-vegetable 

stand, what a wealth of photo- 
graphic possibilities there are in those 
piles of squashes, eggplants, lemons, 
and oranges. Possibilities for vegetable 
cartoons, I mean. It is a lot of for 
the whole family to help make the 
comic figures from the vegetables, and 
a valuable lesson in photography to 
make well-lighted, well-planned _pic- 
tures of these “sillies.” e 

One of the most accommodating of 
the fall vegetables is the little yellow 
squash with the crook neck. It looks 
so much like Donald Duck himself! All 
you need to add are some goggly-eyes 
made of a sliced stuffed olive, perhaps a 
beak of carved carrot, and ..a absurd tail 
of a sprig of parsley. 

If you want Donald to walk, you can 
give him toothpick legs and feet made 
of half a radish. But Mrs. Donald can 
sit on a nest of a pale green cabbage 
leaf and talk back over her shoulder at 
Donald, without any radish feet. 

Won't Donald be a trifle wobbly on 
his thin toothpick legs? He surely will. 
So you have to put a prop behind him, 
where it won't show in the picture, to 
hold him up with no nervous shivers. A 
wooden skewer, or a lead pencil, shoved 
into his ribs and the other end poked 
into a lump of modeling clay, such as 
plasticene. 

Plasticene is the best friend of the 
table top photographer. Yes, that’s what 
they call photography of small figures 
and objects arranged in a little scene or 
story on a table top. Usually they try 
to make the small material look like 
real life, an 18 inch tree and an eight 
inch house look like life size. But I 
think our squash ducks can be put in 
the “table top” category too. 

When you photograph them, put 
them on a plain background of cloth 
which has no luster, and is of a shade 
to photograph darker than the ducks. 
If you want to try any of these shots in 
- Kodachrome, a dull blue background is 
excellent with the yellow squashes. 

You can get along nicely with only 
two lights for illuminating these sub- 
jects, and in fact it is better not to 
to trick up your table top pictures wi 
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Squashes, Eggplants, Cabbages and Things Make 
Fine Subjects for the Table Top Photographer 


By Mabel Scacheri 


many lights, because of the trouble you 
may have with “cross q 
shadows that make a confusing pattern 
of their own. One lamp placed rather 
high, shooting down from a 45 degree 
angle, works well. Set it at one side 
of the camera at a distance of 3 or 4 
feet. Then put another lamp a bit 
lower, at the other side, and farther 
back, say 5 or 6 feet. 

Panchromatie film is usually the best 
for such tricks, indeed for almost all 
photography by artificial light. There 
are some exceptions to this rule, of 
course. But if you are more familiar 
with orthochromatic film, use it, re- 


A yellow squash with a crook neck can 
be made to look just like Donald Duck. 


membering its habit of making red 
things look very dark. 

Try some exposures with a yellow 
filter, and some without. If you have a 
green, or a red-orange filter, try those. 
This is just for your own education, in 
learning the effect of filters. Nothing 
teaches you like actually using the fil- 
ters, although the Eastman chart, with 
windows of colored celluloid, gives: you 
a good start in judging what each tint 
of filter will do. As for —— that 
depends so much on the color 
santetidl and the strength of your lights 
that advice is hard to give. Try F/22 
and 5 seconds on a pan of 50 Weston 
rating by en light. You have to 
shoot some » you — et learn 

hotography. Keep recor what you 
fo, aad iie doo: heve chs Sill al 


sweet potatoes, one serving as Nose, 
with a cabbage collar, e a silly 
clown. Well, these ideas come to you as 
you study the vegetable stand! - 


Technical Notes 


How about those enlargement, 
especially of portraits? Are they coming 
ao 8 oe foo oe Sy ti 
diffusion, to tone down. Let’s say 
your timing for a print is about 9 
seconds. Give it 5 seconds with a dif. 
fuser, then 25 seconds without. This 
will soften the picture, give it a sort of 
luminosity without making it fuzzy and 
blurry, as it might be wih the full 30 
seconds of diffused printing. Use a reg- 
ular portrait diffusion disk, or else put 
a piece ofan old silk stocking into an 
embroidery hoop and hold that under 
the lens of the enlarger. 


Dust is the worst enemy of the pho- 
tographer, especially after he gets an 
ger and begins to make those 
beautiful big pictures from negatives 
that looked like nothing at all in tiny 
contact prints. Here are some ti 
Ground your enlarger to the radiator, 
as you would d a radio. This 
keeps electricity attracting dust to 
the machine. All good photo labon- 
tories do this trick. Also, never dust 
your enlarger, or anything at all in the 
darkroom, with a silk cloth. Silk rubbed 
on the glass of a negative carrier creates 
electricity, which draws more dust to 
the glass. Do this dusting with a camel's 
hair brush which you ¢ frequently 
in alcohol, and keep im a clean tight 
box when not in use. 
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THE LONG VOYAGE HOME (United 
ists. Direeted by John Ford. Pro- 


Some years ago a director named 


John Ford made the world sit 


People went to it casually, not expect- 
ing ai and walked out of the theater 
with their hearts in their throats. Today 
they still remember it as a creation in 
which cobbled streets were made magi- 
cal and terrible by gas-lights and 
shadows; in which , untutored men 
struggled valiantly with their fates; in 
which destiny hovered over every act 
like an inexorable god. 

Since that time, John Ford has di- 
rected many other plays. But only in 
The Long Voyage Home has he re- 
captured the mood, the tempo, and the 
skill that made his Informer a wonder- 
ful and portentous experience. 

Dudley Nichols, the screen play: 
wright, built The Long Voyage Home 
i four one-act plays of the sea by 
Eugene O'Neill. Most of the action in 
this picture takes place aboard a slight 
and battered steamer which is carrying 
munitions through the war zane to Eng- 
land. Director Ford does for the decks 
and cabins of that steamer the same job 
as he once did for the Irish streets; he 
shrouds them in great mists and long 
shadows; he shows them to us scam d 
in the light of a passing boat; his 
are hale oaguitit shadows, wait die 
voices come to us above the everlasting 
sound of the sea. 

The in the play are the ship's 
crew. Ro ees girls in the first scenes 
don’t count — we feel that they were 
tossed in as a concession to people who 
can't dispense with a girl or so. All the 
members of the crew want to leave the 
sea. [hey are sick with fear of the ex- 
plosives that lie under their feet in the 
hold. Their eyes are tired with watch- 
ing for enemy planes in the ‘3 They 
feel their own smallness and helpless- 
ness against the caprices of the ocean. 
Each of these sailors has his flaws. 
has run away from the land because 
wants to stop drinking. One is i 
ibly stupid. Another is as 
is strong. But in each of 
an unused capacity for a better life — 


Scene from The Long Voyage Home where 
Ole, Axel and Driscoll sight an enemy 
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paid for putting them 
aboard the first steamer that needs a 
new hand on deck. 


The Long Voyage Home is not only 
an exciting play; it is a noble one, too. 
It shows man struggling out of the dark- 
ness of circumstance to the fulfilment of 
his higher aims and better desires. It is 
magnificently directed, cael sa 
with rare skill, and accompanied by a 
musical score that runs in your mind 
long afterwards. The whole cast is good 
—a good director knows how to choose 
the right actor and keep him in his 

lace. John Wayne is excellent as Ole; 
Thomas Mitchell deserves A pie for 
his performance as, Driscoll, Ian 
Hunter, as the drink-ridden Smitty, does 
a first-class job. 


THE GREAT DICTATOR: 
WORLD PREMIERE 


Where were you on the night o 
October 15? From the size of the 
crowds, it would seem that all New 
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Yorkers would have to answer “In 
Times -” Everybody was out to 
catch a gli pse of Charlie Chaplin and 
his wife, Paulette Goddard, attending 
the yom remiere of The Great Dicta- 
tor - Sept. 16, p. 32), two years 
in the making and opening dandets- 
ously at two theatres on Broadway. 

A brilliant crowd of celebrities at- 
tended the openings. Critics and 
reviewers came to see a film for which 
even they had been eagerly waiting. 
And the event proved worthy of all the 
anticipation. 

Newspaper and magazine critics liked 
the show. They called it highly signifi- 
cant, deeply moving, rich in Chaplin 
pathos and humor. They liked Chaplin 
as the little tramp who comes back after 
a great war to a changed and saddened 
world. Most of them liked him even 
better as the Great Dictator. They said 
that he knew all the weak spots of the 
man whom he was mimicking. His shots 
went straight through the faulty armor 
ot another little man with a mustache 
whose amusement quotient is bordering 
on zero these days. They liked Paulette 
Goddard as the laundry girl. re | 
found Jack Oakie “tops” as Napolini, al- 
though one critic said that he was a bit 
too easy-going and too pleasant. 

They had a few objections with 
which we agree: The s h toward the 
end of the film was a Le atin — out of 
character and too long; and the play it- 
self would have been better if it had 
been shorter. But these are minor flaws 
to pick in a movie which succeeds in 
being uproariously funny and sad and 
significant at the same time. 

Don't miss The Great Dictator by any 
means. It has a great purpose, and it 
fulfills that purpose splendidly. 
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The Skull & Bones Boys 


Saturday’s Heroes — On Mondays 


N ANY college stadium these days 
50,000 le may watch a yellow- 
helmeted halfback cock his arm, side- 
step a rampaging foeman and fling a 
bullet-pass far across the line of scrim- 
mage. Over there an end, zigzagging like 
a toy mouse, will leap high for the pass 
and clutch an cone of noth ng as the 
ball is batted down by a defender. 
Most of the 50,000 spectators can ex- 
plain to you just how it appened. As 
they saw it, the passer’s heave was wild, 
the intended receiver failed to be at the 
appointed spot, and the defender was 


too slick for them.. 


Hole in the Line 


But the well-informed spectator will 
have a different story to tell. The pass 
was batted down, it appears, because of 
the treacherous thing done to the left 
guard in the offensive line. One o his 
opponents snatched him off balance, and 
through the void left in the line came 
the rampaging person to hurry the passer 
and muss up the timing of the play. 

All this did not happen by spontane- 
ous combustion. Back of this smart de- 
fensive move was fifteen minutes of skull 
practice, thirty minutes of scrimmage 
and twenty minutes of defensive line 
play. 

In back of every move on oper | 
there are five weekdays of hard work. 
Like tight-rope walkers and actors, foot- 
ball players rehearse their parts time and 
again. One mistake may cost the game 
on Saturday, and Mr. Coach does not 
take any chances. His boys will be ready 
if it costs him every minute of their lives 
until the opening kickoff. 


They Knead Muscles 


The day of the playerusually begins 
at 7 a.m. with a hearty breakfast but 
no coffee. After attending classes, the 
boys head for the locker room where the 
trainer, a fellow who has a way with 
charleyhorses, is waiting to strap ankles 
and prepare the boys for practice. Com- 
fortable slacks and sweaters ure put 
away and the players climb into harness. 

A practice session offers the spectator 
none of the thrills and surprises of Sat- 
urday afternoon’s joust, but it has a 
charm all its own. Not on2 show but sev- 
eral are there to watch. The effect is 
like a three-ring circus, with punting, 
passing and running acts going on aot 
taneously. The air is filled with leather 
balls spiraling from punter’s toe and 

’s hand. 

Here and there a :ineman waddles 
around on his haunches in duck-fashion 
to toughen the muscles in back of the 


legs. Elsewhere on the turt, players 
prance up and down with their heads 
stuck in the ground like ostriches. This 
is not skull practice, but a drill sup- 
posed to do wonders for neck muscles. 

A whistle blows and all hands start 
moving toward the center of the field. 
There the head coach imparts a few 14- 
carat words of wisdom and picks out 
two teams for scrimmage. 


Most of chese scrimmages are of the 
“dummy” variety. The boys run through 
their plays just as they would in a game, 
but with no —— contact. This is to 


reduce the chances of injury. 

However, some personal contact work 
is necessary to get the players in con- 
dition. So once, sometimes twice, a 
week a real honest-to-goodness contact 
se3sion is held. No hes are 
in these scrimm bees The boys te herd 
and for keeps. Here is where the X’s, the 
unknown quantities, may show and make 
the first team. 

Directing the whole shebang is the 
head coach, a firm taskmaster but no 
tyrant. The browbeating coach who tried 


j > 
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players eat together at a ial traini 
table, ‘The usual miki beities © ms 
or steak with two vegetables, soup, fruit 
or ice cream, and milk. In the ays of 
auld lan syne, it is said, the players 
used to thrive on raw meat and beer. 
The fare is fair enough but sometimes 
you can sense a mild rebellion in the air. 
Af set with no fried Secris; no pesrins 
and no coffee is pretty tough on 
of the boys. , mor 
After dinner, about two or three times 
a week, there is a blackboard chalk talk 
or “skull practice.” It’s a serious affair. 
Visitors are barred lest they distract the 
attention of the players. The head coach 
Plays the game for am hour with chal 
eraser. He is very impressive in the 
role of classroom instructcr. He knows 
his subject thoroughly. 


Where Chalk Talks 


Chalk circles and arrows dart about 
the board as he speaks learnedly of sin- 
gle wingback formations, variations on 
play no. 57 and mousetraps on the guard. 
To an outsider, the signs are all Greek. 
But from the eagerness with which the 
players answer and ask questions, it is 
clear that the instructor is talking their 
language. 

i sometimes happen at 

. There is the story about 

the famous coach who di ed a 

lay he felt sure would work for a touch- 

own on Saturday. He chalked in every 

move of every player, down to the ex- 

act number of steps each took. As he 

hr oarene eect amma 
crossed his face. 

“Holy mackerel!” he cried, “I forgot 
all about the ball!” 


Some coaches conduct skull sessions { 


in the afternoon before . But 
most men haven’t the time to hold them 
and 


take into account the-rather exasperat- 
* ing fact that players attend classes. 
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Boy Dates Girl 
(Concluded from page 32) 
jork with meat, potatoes, beans, and 
plastered it down with gravy,” Marge 


said. 
“| submit a girl waving her fork in 
the air with a pickle on it until the 


ickle dropped in my . . . I mean, a glass 
: tered 


of milk,” Les coun ; 
ing his fingernails 
” Marge went 


“And a boy ¢ 
with the prong of a 


on. 

“Ugh!” Betty Gilpin exclaimed. 

“Ugh, yourself,” Les came buck, 
“that’s no worse than a girl combing 
her hair in the soup.” 

“A boy who buttered a whole slab of 
bread, instead of breaking it apart, and 
then mopped up his plate with it!” cried 
Marge. 

“A girl who curled her little finger 
around her cup . . . hoity-toity,” Les 
added an imitation, which made every- 
one laugh. 

“Object . . . “Marge began. “No, I 
grant that’s bad manners, too. But -I 
submit a boy who used a penholder 
grip on a knife... .” 

“Oh, well, if you want to get tech- 
nical,” Les shrugged, “I saw a girl who 
ate with her left hand —I mean, her 
fork in her left hand all the time — like 
this, instead of cutting the meat and 
then erage os fork to the right 
hand, like this,” Les demonstrated 
again. ‘ 

“Well, of course,” Marge laughed. 
“And I'll bet it was Cynthia Walling. 
ford. That’s the Continental method of 
eating and it’s in good taste, too .. 
we learned it in Home Ec last year All 
English people eat that way.” 

“Wha-at?” Les refused to believe it. 
‘Like this . . . instead of this?” 

“And 50,000,000 Englishmen can’t 
be wrong, Les!” Pop agreed. “Lodks 
like you’re on the spot, boy. I’m atraid 
you lost the case there.” 

“Oh, gosh,” Les moaned, “Well, Pop, 
pass around the Dixie Cups . . . and 
make mine a sour lemonade with a dash 
of arsenic!” , 

Next Week: TO PETE—PERSONAL. 
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Front Cover Photo 
Our front cover photo shows Jud 
Snow, ityvi (Lon 

N. Y.) High School with Joseph 


Samo, recent Amityville High grad- 
uate, now attending the 3 - 


York 


heim School of Aviation, N 
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“You're e fifty-first 








os . 


Handy 
“ reaching across the table, Junior. 
Havent you a 
“Yes, sir, but my arm is longer.” 
e 


Extra! 
Newsboy: Great Mystery! Fifty victims! 


Paper, — 

Man: ere, boy, I'll take one . . . Say, 
boy, there’s nothing about a mystery in 
this paper. Where is it? 

N : That’s the mystery, mister. 
victim, — Austin 
Pioneer, El Paso, Texas. 

* 


Invention 

A member of a firm which makes novel- 
ties rushed. into his ’s office with 
a rough model of something he had just 
thought of. It was complicated. 

“Look!” he said, “I've got an inkwell, 
calendar, small clock, paperweight, pencil- 
sharpener — see! At the back of the calen- 
dar — place for stamps. Nice, eh? And 
look, this bronze dog is a fine decoration.” 

The other partner studied the contrap- 
tion for a long time. 

“It’s .” he said at last, but he 
added, sadly: “It lacks something. I don’t 
know what, but — ah! I've got it!” He 
pounded the table enthusiastically. “From 
somewhere should come music.” — Tit-Bits. 


October 28, 1940 
Blast of the Book 


(Concluded from page 34) 


You've seen through a lot ot liars, when 
tar har your mind to it. But don’t 

at liars. Do, just occasionally, loo! 
at honest men — like the waiter. 

“Where is Berridge now?” asked the 
Professor, after a long silence. 

“I haven't the least doubt,” said 
Father Brown, “that he is back in your 
office. In fact, he carne back into your 
office at the exact moment when the 
Rev. Luke Pringle read the awful vol- 
ume and faded into the void.” 

There was another long silence and 
then Professor Openshaw laughed; with 
the laugh of a great man who is great 
enough to look small. Then he said 


ay 


abruptly: 
“I suppose I do deserve it; for not 
noticing the nearest helpers I have. But 


you must admit the accumulation of in- 
cidents was rather formidable. Did you 
never fee] just a momentary awe of the 
awful volume?” 

“Oh, that,” said Father Brown. “I 
opened it as soon as I saw it lying there. 
It's all blank pages. You see, I am not 
superstitious.” 

From The Scandal of Father Brown, by 
G. K. Chesterton. Used by permission of 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 











FREE! 


Here are real he-man pictures to have 
on the walls of your reom at home, or 
for your clubroom or camp! There’s a 
swell action likéness of Bob Feller; a 
close-up of Joe DiMaggio; and complete 


team pictures of the league leading Yank- 
ees and Reds for 1939, and the National 
League runner-up, the St. Louis Cards. 
All are rich sepia prints, idea! for framing. 
Bob Feller’s and Joe DiMaggio’s are 5% 
by 8% inches; the team pictures are 7% 
by 13 inches. 


HOW TO GET FREE PICTURES 


These five attractive pictures are yours 
as a GIFT when you subscribe for five 
weeks to THE SPORTING NEWS, the 
big baseball news: read by all your 
favorite players! It’s filled with all the 
inside news of the game, personal! facts 
about players, box scores and other fig- 
ures from 46 leagues, and evervthing else 








BASEBALL PICTURES 
FOR YOUR ROOM! 


that goes on in the sport each week! 
Read it and you'll be the baseball expert 
in your crowd! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


A five-week subscription to The Sport- 
ing News costs only fifty cents — and 
with it you get the five h~eball pictures 
for your room as a FREE GIFT! Bet- 
ter clip and mail the coupon right this 
minute! 





THE SPORTING NEWS 
10th and Olive Streets. St Louis, Missouri! 


Yes, I want the five FREE baseball picturrs «wr ay 
room! Here’s my money order for fifty cents for my five 
week subscription to The Sporting News 
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What It Takes to Be a President 


An Editorial 


EXT week between 50 and 60 
million American men and 
women will cast their votes for 
President of the United States. This 
is a~marked increase over the pre- 
vious high record of 45 million in 
1936. But the registration is heavy 
in all parts of the country and the 
Census Bureau estimates that there 
are this year approximately 82 mil- 
lion adults above the age of 21. 
Not all of them can or will vote, but more Ameri- 
cans are taking an active interest in government 
than ever before in our history. This is a healthy 
thing for our democracy. The overshadowing pall 
of war, the challenging conflict of political phi- 
losophies, the unprecedented issue of the third 
term, and the calibre of the candidates them- 
selves all unite to make this election probably the 
most critical, certainly the most historic, within 
our lifetime. 


The Presidency is the most powerful elective 
office in the world. Donald Wilhelm, writing on 
“What It Takes to Be President” in Esquire Maga- 
zine, has given us a well-informed analysis of the 
tremendous demands of the job. Mr. Wilhelm has 
been personally acquainted with each of the last 
seven Presidents, and knows intimately the prob- 
lems of the Executive office. We are indebted to 
his article for this summary. 


A President must have to begin with, says Mr. 
Wilhelm, three special skills, the lack of any one 
of which may be fatal: (1) Political skill—neces- 
sary to be nominated, to win the election, to hold 
the leadership of his party, and to get legislation 
accomplished. (2) Skill in dealing with the press. 
(3) Skill in dealing with the public directly — as 
speaker, broadcaster, glad-hander, and public mah 
generally, whose lightest word or action is carried 
on in the fierce glare of publicity. 


In addition, he must write well. He must read 
widely, have a vast range of information, and be 
qualified to grapple with numberless problems, 
international, economic, social, legal, financial (the 
annual budget covers more than 1,000 pages), and 
so on. He must be a great administrator, or else 
he will be overwhelmed by the ceaseless flood of 


problems requiring his day-to-day 
attention. The details of the United 
States Government have become 
enormously enlarged and compli- 
cated since the Constitution was 
written. He must, of course, be a 
good judge of men — in making ap- 
pointments and in obtaining advice, 
He must make decisions soundly 
and quickly — not be a mere “yes 
man” or “no man.” 
A President must be able to keep cool and use 
common sense in times of crisis. He must be able 
to work with others, as well as to go it alone when 


necessary. He must receive each working day . 


scores of callers and delegations, and attend many 
ceremonial occasions. He must meet with his Cabi- 
net twice a week, receive the press twice a week, 
consult with dozens of Congressional and other 
leaders, travel thousands of miles yearly, and 
handle correspondence quickly and well. The 
White House receives from 4,000 to 20,000 letters 
a day. Much ot it, of course, is answered by aides 
or routed to other departments. But still at least 
100 letters, telegrams, must have the personal 
attention of the President every day. 


The powers of the President as laid down in the 
Constitution are well known. He is, of course, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. He 
makes treaties and appoints public officials “with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.” He recom- 
mends in public messages to Congress “such meas- 
ures as shall be necessary and expedient.” 


But he must be and do far more than these 
things. He must worthily represent the traditions 
and the high honor of the office, by character as 
well as ability. He must stand for something posi- 
tive because he represents all America before the 
world. He must be able to take an enormous 
amount of punishment, criticism, ridicule, and 
physical strain. 

Rare indeed is the man (or woman) blessed 
with al) these skills, and qualities. The idea that 
any average citizen can do it, even if he could be 


- nominated and elected, just isn’t so any more. 


When the American people march to the polls on 
November 5, they should weigh carefully which 
candidate has most of what it takes. 
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PEN 
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agree on ~~ 


SANFORD INK 


Men who spend their whole lives 
repairing pens, and who have no 
selfish interest in a particular brand 
of ink, agree that Sanford Inks work 
best in fountain pens. 


Why ? Because Sanford’s Blue-Black 
Ink does not leave a sediment in the 
sac of the pen—does not build up 
a color crystal deposit between the 
nib and the pen point—and, most 
important of all, because Sanford 
Chemists devote their time only to 
one thing—INK. 


Don’t just ask. for “ink”. Ask for 
Sanford’s. Get a bottle today—also, 
ask for the interesting free booklet, 
“Some Things You Should Know 
About Inks”. Sanford Ink Co., 116 
Wooster St., New York; 846 West 
Congress St., Chicago. 
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classes and clubs. Attractive prices. 
Finest y, gold plated, silver, etc. 


Weite Doge METAL ARTS 0., tex, Rochester, H. ¥. 


FREE!! 
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PONY EXPRESS SET (facsimiles) 
Postage 3c. Interesting approval selec 
© © tion included 
Gay City, 


407 Shearer Bidg.. 
64° Page Illustrated Album holding 2000 different stamps 
package hinges, stamp collection containing Afghanis 
tan, Epirus. Perak, Manchukuo, [oe Saar, first stamps 
issued by Burma, G ating 
Will Rogers, only lic with a. vals. 
ELK STAMP COMPANY, 1-1113 Smith Street. 
Charleston, West Virginia 


Michigan 











NO PREMIUMS 


But the extra value in our approvals wil) please 
iated. La Jolla Stamp Co 
Box 333], La Jolla, Calif 


Classi fied 


STAMP BOOK FREE—Forty pages. Includes Stamp Ency 
clopedia. FREE Write EMPIRE STAMP Dept. 8 B 
Toronto, Canada. 














MEXICAN $20 BILL and 50 stamps from 50 different 
= 10e—NAGLES. 346 NORTH 12th. READING 
PENNA 





BOWS and ARROWS for Hunting and Recreation, Cata 

logue of Bows, Arrows and all mate?ials free. Instructio: 
Rook on “How to make your own.” Ste CHESTER 
BROWN 617 So. State, Chicago. 





SCHOOL SENIORS—Earn $25: up. Selling Graduation 
Cards Fine Opportunity. Large Catalogue. Agency wait 
Srafteards. Bex 235. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SCHOOL SENIORS — Sell Graduation Cards. America’s 

largest. fastest selling display. 30% Commission. Free 
Cards. Universa) Engraving & Printing. Box 745-8. Pitts 
burgh, Penna. 
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New moneymaker. Student aid. . > ke prospect. Sam 
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Detective work. 22 Lessons $1.00 Frank Mashak 
4127 Westminster St. Louis, Missouri 
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CHOLASTIC announces the fifth annual competi- 

tion in creative music composition open to all under- 
graduate high school students as a division of the 1940 
Scholastic Awards. Three prizes. of $25, $10, and $5 will 
be awarded for the best original scores submitted in each 
of the six different classifications listed: below. In addi- 
tion to the three cash prizes, there will be five honorable 
mentions in each group. 


Length of no composition is to exceed 70 measures 
including prelude and postlude. All compositions must 
be legibly written in ink on music manuseript paper ap- 
proximately 9% by 12% inches. (Any of the “sheet music” 
forms of music manuscript paper sold in the music trades 
will conform to this requirement.) In classifications 1, 4, 
and 5, students may submit original lyrics (verse or 
words for the music) or they’ may set to music a pub- 
lished verse or poem. If the latter is preferred, the source 


ANNOUNCING ‘THE MUSIC DIVISION 
OF SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


must be given. Texts free of copyright restrictions are _ 
desirable, since printing’ of some compositions p Vater 
be considered. Frome kcal lcacion Cat Sodas 


you on copyright matters. ) 


Last year, a few students whose schools owned record- 
ing machines had their original compositions performed — 
and recorded, and sent the discs to the Awards along ~ 
with their manuscripts. Although these recordings are — 
by no means required; they are very helpful to the — 
judges; end _manutiept $f the ‘commitioc:: vga as 
preciate such: help. 


There are eighteen prizes offeted in the music division 
of Scholastic Awards — and a chance to send your music — 
over a nation-wide hook-up in Scholastic’s annual broad- 


only a chance to make yourself heard, but also a delight 


ful get-together with other Awerds winners — artists and” 
authors whom Scholastic invites from far corners of the — 


country 00, pactiipibe: ts sie Brokat Sad Sane 
to enjoy themselves. 


Your work will come to the sitention of a distinguished — 


board of judges. A reproduction of your manuscript may 
appear in the Student Achievement Number of Scholastic. 4 


The editors reserve the right to withhold cash prizes “ 
if no entries are deemed worthy by the judges. . 


Members of the Active School Committee ‘are: Dr 
Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman; M. “Claude 


Rosenberry, Chief, Music Eduéation, Department of Pub- 
Pa.; Glenn Woods, Director ~ 


lic Instruction, Harrisburg, ? 
of Music, Oakland. (Cal.) Publie Schools, Dr. Russell 
V. Morgan, Directing Supervisor of Music, Cleveland | 
(Chio) Public Schools; and Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, Ex- © 
tension Division, University of Michigan. Members of 
the Honorary Committee are: Dr. Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, San Diego, Cal.; Dr. Howard Hanson, Director, 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New York; and A. 
Walter Kramer, Galaxy..Musie Corp.,. New. York, N. Y. 





Enter Compositions in One or More of These Groups 


1. Song for solo voice (any voice) with original accompaniment. 
2. Composition for solo instrument (any instrument) with pi 


3. Piano sole. Any style or rhythmic movement. 


4. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices with piano 
5. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices without piano 


6. Composition for not more than six instruments. 


SAMPLE ENTRY BLANK 
(MAKE YOUR OWN COPIES) 


























CLOSING DATE: MARCH 25, 1941 














CAUTION 


Be sure not to include music with work submitted for the Art or Literary 
Division. Music entries must be mailed flat to: Music Division, Scholastic 


Awards, Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Entrant’s Age 


on March 25, Grade in’ School 


Classification (Solo Veice, Piano, ete.) 
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